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ORGANISTS MERT IN 
GREAT CONVENTION 


National Association Declares “‘ Free 
Recital’? the Bane of the 
Profession 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 3.—The second 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists opened this morning 
in the auditorium, at ten o'clock, and con- 
tinued this afternoon at two o'clock. The 


annual convention of 


attendance was large, and was much in 
excess of that of last year, and the en- 
thusiasm of the visiting musicians was 


contagious. If the interest increases day 
by day, and it gives every promise of so 
doing, the association will have upheld its 
right to the title of a National organiza- 
tion. 


Among those in attendance, and who reg 
istered as members of the association were : 
Charles Heinroth, City Organist of Pitts- 


burg; Mark Andrews, Montclair, N. J.; 
Will C. Macfarlane, New York; Harry 
Alexander Mathews, Philadelphia; N. J. 


Corey, Detroit; Homer N. Bartlett, New 
York; W. D. Armstrong, Alton, IIl.; Ches- 


ter H. Beebe, Brooklyn; Henry S. Fry, 
Philadelphia; Tali Esen Morgan, New 
York; Rafael Navarro, Brooklyn; Theo 


dore B. Stothart, Washington, D. C.; Will 
iam Stansfield, Philadelphia; Myron C. Bal- 
lou, Providence, R. I.; G. Aldo Randegger, 
New York; William J. Boehm, Philadel- 
phia; Thomas J. Abrahams, New York; 
H. H. Freeman, Washington, D. C.; S. 
Lewis Elmer, Brooklyn; Oscar Franklin 
Comstock, Washington, D. C.; Carl Paige 
Wood, Taunton, Mass.; Dr. John M. E. 
Ward, Philadelphia; Arthur De Vore, 
Brooklyn; J. Sebastian Mathews, Morris- 
town, N. J.; Emma C. Ludwig, Newark, 
N. J.; W. L. Varian, New York; Roy L. 
Scott, Newburgh, N. Y.; Florence H. 
teers, Cheshire, Conn.; Wilmer C. High 
field, Wilmington, Del.; Isaac H. Bartholo 


mew, Bethlehem, Pa.; Thomas W. Mac 
donough, New York; Sadie Goodnough, 
Farmingdale, N. J.; Anna M. Haas, Lan 


caster, Pa.; W. F. Unger, Montclair, N. J.; 
Mrs. J. F. Apsey, Baltimore, Md.; D. Mer 
rick Scott, Baltimore; Carl Borgwald, Mt 
Vernon, N. Y.; W. F. Hartman, New York: 
Helen E. Dox, Dumont, N. J.; A. Walter 
Kramer, New York; William Shaw, Pater 
son, N. J.; W. C. Lathrope, New York; 
Flora E. Dunham, Rutherford, N. J.; Agnes 
G. Isbell, New York; Mary E. Booth, New 
York; George Mills, Meriden, Conn.; Annie 
L. Cook, New York; A. de Wolf Herbert, 
New York; H. J. Dickinson, Dover, N. J.; 
C, E. Wisner, Lancaster, Pa.; M. A. van 
Brakle, Arlington, N. J.; Frank O. Nash, 
3oston; J. W. Barrington, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 
W. A. Wolf, Lancaster, Pa.; J. L. Dill 
worth, New York; G. D. Richards, New 
York; Nellie El Sheckells, Washington, 
D. C.; Marie A. Simmons, Brooklyn; Cath- 


erine H. Devanny, Pittsfield, Mass.; Annie 
L. Smith, Bethel, Conn.: Martha B. Ben 
son, Baltimore: A. B. Fenno, Edgewater, 
N. J.; E. H. B. Flood, Shreveport, La.; 


H. C. Banks, Jr. Ardmore Pa.; J. E. Riley, 
Brooklyn; R. J. Bailey, Hempstead, N. Y.: 
Jane Whittemore, Elizabeth, N. J.; E. O 
Titus, New York; M. E. Williams, French- 
town, N. J.; Caroline H. Brookfield, Belvi 
dere, N. J.; Jessie C. Adam, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Carrie M. Cramp, Reading, Pa.; 
Goldie Weaver, East Liverpool, O.; Emma 


ntinued on page 4.] 
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MME. JEANNE JOMELLI 
One of America’s Leading Concert Sopranos, Who Will Sing in This Country 
Again Next Season—She Aroused Great Enthusiasm by Her Appearance Sat- 
urday Night at the Ocean Grove Festival Concert. (See page 8) 
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EDUCATIONAL OPERA REHEARSALS BEGIN 


When they arrive the scenery for “Tann 
hauser,” “Lohengrin,” and “Le Prophete” 
will be ready, and the orchestra and chorus 
will be prepared to begin rehearsals with 
the singers at once 

Chicago wants the company from the edu 
cational season immediately after it is fin 
ished here, but Mr. Hammerstein finds it 
dificult to get the time he requires at the 
Auditorium, and the other theaters are too 
small to make profit possible. Three thea 
ters in addition to the Auditorium have 
been offered to him. By the terms on which 
the Metropolitan Opera Company has se 
cured the use of the Auditorium no oper 
atic performances can be given before thi 


Arrival of Stage Director Jacques Coini 
the Signal—Plans for Chicago 
Season 

Rehearsals of the supernumeraries and 
chorus tor the educational opera season at 
the Manhattan Opera, which begins on Au- 
gust 31, were begun on Wednesday, when 
Jacques Coini, the stage director, arrived 
he latter had remained in Europe to ar 
range some details that Mr. Hammerstein 
had not time to attend to personally. Two 
more operas will be added to the repertoire 
for the early season, namely, “La Bohéme” 
and It is possible that “Thais” 


Tis ” 
| osca 


may be given and also Mevyerbeer’s “Robert . . 
et - . J tropolite ( any goes there. In view 
le Diable With the exception of Mar Metropolitan Company goes ae » for 
a Gini , . . of the fact that he supplied a tenor for 
guerite Sylva, who is to sing in concert at ~¥ : ., 
Ostend on August 16, the entire compan Chicago to the Metropolitan when Caruso 
S oO j St ’ > - . < < \ . “3 ‘ 
“cae was taken ill and the company offered to 


for the preliminary season will sail from 


Havre n the Lorraine on that date 


DICKINSON WINS 
N.Y. DIREGTORSHIP 


Chicagoan to Conduct Mendelssohn, 
Glee Glub and Become Brick 
Church Organist 


Vne of the most important appointments 
in New York's life made 
known this week in the announcement that 


musical was 


Clarence Dickinson, the celebrated Chicago 
had been selected 
to succeed Dr. Frank Damrosch as director 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. This society 


organist and conductor, 


has during the forty years of its existence 
established itself in the front rank of men’s 


choral societies in America, and in that 
period has been guided by such musical 
celebrities as Mosenthal, Edward Mac- 


Dowell and Arthur Mees. 

logether with his duties as director of 
this chorus, Mr. Dickinson will become or- 
ganist of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
succeeding S. Archer Gibson, who resigned 
last Winter after a controversy with the 
trustees of that church. Dion W. Ken- 
nedy has been filling this position tempo 
rarily. While the appointment has not been 
made official at the hour MusitcaLt AMERICA 
went to press, J. Cleveland Cady, chairman 
of the music committee of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, intimated to a representa- 
tive of this paper that the committee had 
practically decided to ratify the selection. 

Mr. Dickinson’s appointment, therefore, 
disposes of two of the most enviable open 
ings in the New York musical field, both of 
which have been contested for by directors 
and organists of national repute. It is un- 
derstood that the same policy which has 
characterized the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
during the past administration will be con 
tinued under the new director. 

Mr. Dickinson, who for several years has 
been the leading organist and conductor in 
Chicago, was the organizer in that city of 
the Musical Art Society of Chicago, follow 
ing the lines laid down by Dr. Damrosch 
here. Like the New York club, Mr. Dickin- 
son’s chorus consists of sixty solo voices, 
and their object is to sing the works of 
Palestrina and other old-time choral com- 
posers. Dr. Damrosch commented upon his 
appointment as follows: 

“Mr. Dickinson seems to be thoroughly 
in sympathy with the highest ideals in 
choral work, and I am confident that he 
will justify his selection from the large 
number of well-known names submitted to 
the club by the nominating committee. He 
will carry on the same policy under which 
the club worked while I was director.” 

Mr. Dickinson is now organist and choir 
master of St. James’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Chicago, organist of Hehilath 
Anshe Mayriv Temple and director of the 
Sunday Evening Club, the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music and Dramatic Art and the 
Musical Art Society. He is an organizer 
ind director of the Cliff Dwellers’ Club 
and one of the founders of the American 
Guild of Organists. He is a native of 
Evanston, Ill., a graduate of Northwestern 
University and a member of Beta Theta 
Pi Fraternity 


Janet Spencer Back from Europe 


Janet Spencer, the contralto, has returned 
a sojourn of study in Europe under 
Bos, the well-known accom 
Ludwig Wiillner. She is one 


from 
Coenraad \ 
panist of Dr 


of the artists engaged for the festival at 
Norfolk, Conn., this week. Later she will 
est until October 1, communing with 
iture at a camp at Rangeley Lakes, Me. 











MUSICAL AMERICA 


August 7, 1909. 











A Scene from “ Aida” as Produced at Covent Garden, London 











.Verdi’s great opera “Aida” enjoys a popularity in London quite as great as it does in New York. 


frequently in Covent Garden this season. 
It was produced first in England at Covent Garden in 1876. 
receiving the victorious general, 


was opened. 


his daughter, Amneris, 


“Aida” was first. produced 


in Cairo in 





—From a Sketch in the London Sphere." 
It has been 
Suez 
The scene represents the King with 
Rhadames, upon his return. 


1871, when the 





SEASON OF COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA ENDS 


Eighty-Six Performances During 
the Fourteen Weeks Made 
for Financial Success 


Lonpvon, July 31.—A _ performance of 
Charpentier’s “Louise” brought to a close 
the Royal Opera season at Covent Garden 
to-night. The fourteen weeks have proved 


a financial success, and the directorate are 
satisfied with their ability to please patrons 
without bringing ruin on themselves, 

Unlike New York, the London manage- 
ment is anything but extravagant in pro- 
viding “all-star” casts and the newest 
operas. London usually waits to see how 
New York receives the novelties. 

In all, eighty-six performances were 
given, including two matinées with Tetraz- 
zini. “Samson et Delilah” was given nine 
times, “Madama Butterfly” seven times; 
“Aida,” “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Bohéme,” 
“Rigoletto” and “Traviata” six, “Faust” 
and “Louise” five, and “La Sonnambula” 
and “Tosca” four times. There were sixty- 
one performances of Italian operas, twen- 
ty-three of French and two of German. 

Society patronized the opera only during 
the months of May and June, appearing in 
the greatest numbers when it was known 





that the King or Queen would be present. 
The King is not fond of music, but the 
Queen is a musical devotee. The King at- 
tended seven times this season, the Queen 
twelve, the Prince of Wales thrice and the 
Princess of Wales four times. The Duke 
of Connaught and the Princess Patricia of 
Connaught attended only once. The Duchess, 
the King’s daughter, who always insists on 
the use of her new title, “The Princess 
Royal,” is a musical enthusiast, and she at- 
tended thirty-two times. This record is 
beaten only by the Lady Grey, who rarely 
missed a night. 

“Tess,” D’Erlanger’s opera, is command- 
ing attention. It combines tunefulness with 
dramatic effect, although there is not too 
great an amount of feeling or atmospheric 
color. If at times the melodies and orches- 
tration are somewhat reminiscent of Puc- 
cini’s early efforts, it must be remembered 
that the composer has gone out of his way 
to provide something they can really enjoy 
and immediately appreciate. 

Each act has a graceful prelude. The one 
to the third act is likely to become as popu- 
lar as the Mascagni intermezzo. There is a 
fine chorus for milkers and cheese makers; 
there are strongly contrasted duets between 
Tess and each of her lovers, and there are 
unforced and cumulative effects of climax 
in the final scene between husband and wife. 

The curtain rises on Angel Clare and 
Tess in John Durbeyfield’s cottage, where 
they are already friends. A younger brother 
recites the fate of the horse Prince, and in- 
duces his sister to turn to her rich relatives 
for assistance. 

In the second act Tess is a maid of Alec 


D’Urberville, exciting the jealousy of the 
other servants and the uncontrolled pas- 
sion of her cousin and master. The scene 
is shifted to the dairy farm at Talbothays, 
where Angel Clare, in ignorance of the 
tragedy of her life, has confessed his love 
to her and her father has brought the tid- 
ings that Alec is bent on marrying her. 

Tess accepts Angel Clare after her father 
has promised to tell him the story of her 
wrongs. In the final act she learns that she 
must reveal her own secret. This she does, 
and when repulsed and humiliated by her 
husband rushes from the house to drown 
herself in a mill pond, while her brother is 
Singing a tuneful serenade. There is a 
tableau of the suicide, with a despairing 
cry from Angel Clare. 

Luigi Illica’s libretto compresses the ac- 
tion within a short period and breaks it o 
where the tragic pathos has become over- 
powering. The scenery is beautifully ar- 
ranged for Thomas Hardy’s “Wessex,” but 
the story has been strangely distorted and 
partly Italianized. 


The cast on the opening night was highly} 


efficient. Ettore Panizza’s conducting was 
notable. 
heroine and Zenatello the 
Sammarco sang the part of . 
ville. 
Gilibert and 


Angel Clare. 
4lec D’Urber- 


Mme. 


Edith de Lys, the Boston soprano, gave a 
brilliant portrayal of the boy, Aby. 


Wagner’s “Rienzi” is to be sung in Eng- 
lish for the first time in the Autumn by the 
Moody- Manners Company in London. 


“@taking the cure, and, 


Emmy Destinn was the unhappy} @#the role of Leonora in 


Praise must also be accorded Charles § ' 
Gilibert-Lejeune, the } 
representatives of Tess’s mother and father. | 


METROPOLITAN SIGNS 
PARISIAN CONTRALTO 


Marie Delma and Mariska Aldrich 
New Recruits Secured by Mana- 
ger Gatti-Casazza 


Paris, July 30.—General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has added Mme. Marie Delna, the 
French contralto, and Mme. Mariska Ald- 
rich, the wife of Congressman Frank Ald- 
rich, of Illinois, to his forces. 

Marie Delna, whose real name is Ledant, 
is a most celebrated singer and very popular 
on the French lyric stage. She has never 
sung in America. 

She was born in 1875 and made her first 
appearance as a café chantant singer. After 
her education at the Conservatoire she made 
her début at the Opéra Comique as Didon 
in Berlioz’s “Les Troyens.” Later she sang 
in a revival of “Orphee.” 

At the Opéra in Paris she was then heard 
in “Le Prophéte,” “Favorita” and “Samson 
et Delilah.” About ten years ago she sang 
in London in Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du 
Moulin.” This Spring she made some spe- 
cial appearances at the Théatre de la Gaité, 
in Paris. _ 

Other roles in her répertoire are “La 
Prise de Troie,” Charlotte in “Werther,” 
Mistress Quickly” in Verdi’s “Falstaff,” a 
part which she created in Paris; Marianne 
in Bruneau’s “L’Ouragan,” the Witch in 
“Hansel and Gretel,” Meala in “Paul et 
Virginie” and Carmen. Her voice has good 
range and quality, and she sings Zerlina 


“and other such roles that are usually al- 


lotted to coloratura sopranos. 

She will probably make her first appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan in “Orphée.” 

Mme. Mariska Aldrich is an American 
and is well known to operagoers in Eastern 
Europe. She is a graduate of the Frank 
Damrosch Institute of Musical Art in New 
York. She sang at both the Manhattan and 
Philadelphia opera houses in “Les Hugue- 


nots,” “Cavalleria,” “Contes d’Hoffman” 
and “Rigoletto.” Her répertoire includes 
“Trovatore,” “Aida” and “Herodiate.”’ 


Other news from the musical circles of 
Europe speaks of the engagement of Jane 
Hoffman, a California girl, for the Boston 
Opera by Henry Russell. 

Massenet has completed his “Don Quix- 
ite,” and has gone to take the waters. 

Charles Henry Meltzer, writing to the 
New York American, tells of the doings of 
Lina Cavalieri, who is studying Salomé in 
“Herodiate,” Zerlina in “Don Giovanni” 
and parts of “Fuersnot” of Richard Strauss 
and the “Fledermaus” of his forerunner, 
Johann. She expects to sing them at the 
Manhattan Opera next season. 

The popular al fresco opera thrives, and 
whenever the weather is fine these operatic 
recitals under the trees of the Tuileries 
Gardens attract delighted crowds of music 
The prices range from 10 to 20 


Mme. Gadski is at Bad Elster, Germany, 
incidentally, learning 
“Trovatore.” She 
will sing it in New York next season. 


Henry E. Krehbiel III 


Dispatches from Blue Hill, Me., 
mer colony, which numbers 
proportion of musical folk, tell of the ill- 
ness of Henry E. Krehbiel, music critic of 
the New York Tribune. The exact nature 
of Mr. Krehbiel’s indisposition is unknown, 
but it is said to be nothing very serious. 


the Sum- 
a considerable 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so ‘to and so 
decisive was it.’’—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 


“Seldom indeed do we find a pianist in 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.’’—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playing is refined, and she is 
plainly’ a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.’’—(London Daily Graphic.) 





(Jottsehalk [ yric Shaul 


A comprehensive, well-graded Musical Education, 
Instrumental and Vocal, by Teachers exclusively 
attached to the School. ‘Catalog mailed. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MME. BOUTON IS A CHAMPION 


OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN MUSIC 


Distinguished Mezzo-Soprano Believes Time Is Not Far 
Off When Her Sister Artists Will Be Recognized as 
Desirable Orchestral and Ensemble Performers—Why 
She Left Opera for the Concert Stage. 


“Oh, isn’t it splendid to see so many 
girls playing in the orchestra,” exclaimed 
Mme. Isabelle Bouton, the mezzo-soprano, 
formerly in opera, but now one of the fore- 
most concert singers of America, as she 
stepped on the stage of the great auditor- 
ium at Ocean Grove and director Morgan 
rapped his baton for attention. 

And it was a pleasing sight. The vast 
auditorium presented an untenanted ex- 
panse of seats, dreary and forbidding, but 
concentrated on the stage was a group that 
would have attracted attention anywhere. 
At the director’s desk stood Tali Esen 


Morgan, the founder and manager of these 
festival concerts, 
special 


Mme. 
next 


and, at his side, 


Bouton, the soloist for the 








Mme. Bouton and Tali Esen Morgan, 
Director of the Ocean Grove Fes- 
tivals 


concert. In the background rose the pipes 
of the great organ, surmounting tier after 
tier of chorus seats, and at the front of the 
stage, surrounding the director and soloist, 
was the orchestra of sixty. But it was not 
the orchestra that provoked Mme. Bouton’s 
remark, it was rather the fact that fully 
two-thirds of the players were girls. 

“And how did the girls play?” I asked 
the singer after the rehearsal as she was 
patiently posing in front of the auditorium 
for a score of youthful camera fiends, and 
all the time signing autograph albums. 

“Surprisingly well,” she replied with en 
thusiasm. “I believe that women have a 
place in music in America, not only as so 
loists but as ensemble players, and it just 
delights me to see so many here playing in 
this excellent orchestra. I think that my 
contention of the value of women in o1 
chestral work is proved by this orchestra 
here. Mr. Morgan has gathered together 
good material and the organization has a 
wonderful ensemble. Do you know, they 
play with a spirit and dash, with an enjoy- 
able vigor that is really contagious. And 
then, they play so correctly. Why, my aria 
from “Rienzi” is terribly difficult for the 
orchestra and yet I had to rehearse it only 
once; in many other instances I have had 
to go over it again and again until I was 
quite worn out. 

“T am most enthusiastic about the work 
done here and the big results Mr. Morgan 
has gotten. He has a happy combination 
of musical and executive ability and has 
built up quite the biggest Summer festival 


season in America. Why, we needn’t go 
abroad for our Summer festivals, for we 
have a second Bayreuth right here at Ocean 
Grove. 

“This place affords great advantages to 
these young players, especially along the 
lines of ensemble practise and the hearing 
of good artists. It is difficult to get good 
ensemble training in this country, espe 
cially if the player be of the fair sex, and 
I believe that such places as Ocean Grove 
bring nearer the time when we shall have 
women musicians in our great orchestras. 
I’m a champion of women’s rights in music 
and I hope to see the day when they will 
be accorded the recognition their talents 
as ensemble players deserve.” 

“[’m curious, Mme. Bouton,” | 
‘May I ask a personal question?” 

“Surely you may, anything you wish,” 
she replied, but with a puzzled and inquir 
ing look. 

“Then why did you leave opera? You 
were well started on a brilliant career as 
an operatic singer, and yet you sacrificed 
it all. Why did you do it?” 

“Well, I suppose, the real reason was 
that I loved my home more than I did the 
glitter and glory of a stage career. I was 
successful in my appearances, I felt that | 
could get to the top, but I felt, too, that the 
effort to do so would leave no time for the 
home life of which I am so fond. I like to 
sing and I spend much time in study, but 
1 also love to attend to purely domestic 
duties. I like to potter around the kitchen, 
| like to sew, everything about the home 
appeals to me. These things do not inter 
fere with my concert work, but they would 
have been impossible had I chosen an op- 
eratic career. I always give the best that 
is in me when I sing, and I always prepare 
conscientiously every song that I put on a 
program but, for all that, I consider the 
preservation of my home life as more im 
portant than any career, and so I didn’t 
mind it a bit when I decided to give up an 
operatic life for the concert stage and my 
home. Perhaps, I might have * * * 
but, there, I’m happy in my home and I 
don’t forget it. 

‘But I do honor my compatriots who are 
coming to the fore in opera. You know, 
it's harder for an American to succeed in 
that line than in any other branch of 
music, and I'll tell you why. I remember 
one of the managers of the opera coming 
to me one night on the stage at the Metro 
politan and rattling off some instructions 
in German so fast that I had to ask him to 
repeat them. “Pshaw, madam,” he retort 
ed, “you should learn German.” I did 
know German, could speak it well and 
understand it, but, of course, could not 
compete with a native. Opera singers must 
know at least German, French and Italian, 
not well enough to sing in those languages, 
but well enough to converse in them. 

“Aside from languages, our singers are, 
as a rule, well educated, and the mental 
discipline gained while mastering these 
languages helps them wonderfully in their 
careers. Look at the opera houses abroad 
and you will find a constantly increasing 
number of American singers. Look at the 
number of American teachers abroad, too; 
why, it has become quite the thing for out 
students to go to Europe to study with 
American teachers! 

“Europeans are beginning to admit that, 
perhaps, we can teach singing as well her 
as they can abroad, but they still say that 
we have no ‘atmosphere. I don’t know 
about that. Our audiences are more dis- 
criminating than those abroad, more exact 
ing in their demands, and that produces 
better musical effort, higher standards. 
We may not have so much music, espe 
cially of a certain type, but we certainly do 
have enough music of a higher standard 
than most of that heard in Europe, to pro 
duce an ‘atmosphere.’ Perhaps our musical 
atmosphere is so much better than that 
abroad that foreigners cannot appreciat« 
the fact that we have it! 

“But, to return to myself. 


said, 


I’m glad I’m 


Mme. Bouton on Her Florida Orange 


not in opera, for I’ve been most successful 
in my concert career. 1 have made many 
friends among the orchestral and choral 
directors in this country and they have 
been just lovely to me, but, more than that, 
| can live my own life and do as I please. 

“I have a home in Florida, and whenever 
| want to get away from the insistent tele- 
phone or the noisy trolley cars, | pack up 
and go down to my orange grove. The 
place is situated way out in the woods, far 
from the railroad and on a beautiful lake. 
You can imagine how wild it is when I tell 
you that we have seen a wildcat pass 
through the orange grove within sight of 
the house. 

“My friends say that I’m a great ‘sport,’ 
and one old acquaintance of the family 
savs he’d rather go fishing with me than 
anvone else. You know, I get so excited 
when | get a bite that it furnishes amuse 














Mme. Bouton and One of Her Pets 


Then, I go boating 
regular camera 
pictures my- 


ment for everyone! 
and hunting and I’m a 
fiend, even developing the 
self. 

“In spite of the lazy life we lead, I be- 
lieve that I do my best work there. I have 
my piano and my regular hours for work 
every morning, though if the weather’s 
especially finé I sometimes forget and go 
fishing. We always go fishing in the after- 
noon. I’d rather live in Florida and enjoy 
life out-of-doors than do most anything 
else, but I also enjoy New York and my 











Grove 


concert work. I’m never so happy as when 
1 am at work and I think I have found the 
happy medium when I share my time with 
my family and its cares, my Florida home, 
and my concert work. A. L. J. 


MILDENBERG IN PARIS 


Hopes to Rewrite “Michael Angelo”— 
Still Suffers from Shock 


Paris, July 31.—Albert Mildenberg, the 
American composer-pianist, who was a pas- 
senger on the wrecked steamer Slavonia, 
arrived here yesterday. The real tragedy 
to him and to the music-loving public is 
the loss of his grand opera, “Michael An- 
gelo,” the score of which went to the 
bottom. 

The composer is yet downcast by this 
great loss, which consumed between three 
and four years of labor, but when he re- 
covers from the shock he hopes to begi 
again, although, as he expresses it, “it will 
be dreary work of years.” 

At the time of the accident, as has been 
previously related in MusicaL, AMERICA, the 
opera was being carried for approval to 
Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Dippel, who had 
arranged to give it full hearing in Europ: 
Later, at the beginning of the coming sea 
son in Vienna, the tenor, Bonci was to tak: 
the leading role at its production there. 


HAMMERSTEIN HONORED 


France Elects Him Officer of Public 
Instruction for Services 


For his services in the cause of art and 
music and for his introduction and presen- 
tation of the works of the great French 
composers of opera, Oscar Hammerstein 
has been signally recognized by the latter 
country by being elected an Officer of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

[his notification was made through M. 
Lanel, French Consul-General at New York. 
It is an honor which rarely passes upon 
anyone but a native of France. 





“Dan” Beddoe Sails for Europe 


Daniel Beddoe, the eminent dramatic 
tenor, who has just won new laurels at the 
big Knoxville, Tenn., festival, and at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., will sail from New York this 
Saturday to spend August and September 
in Europe with his family. Mr. Beddoe will 
proceed to Liverpool and then to Wales, 
his home land, and the remainder. of his 
visit will be spent in London and Paris. 
He will return on October 1. 


Anselmi a Metropolitan Possibility 


LonvoNn, July 25.—Giuseppe Anselmi, who 
is a Metropolitan Opera House possibility 
after next season, when the contract of 
Signor Bonci comes to an end, has been 
singing in London, but will go for the rest 
of the Summer to Ostend. 
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ORGANISTS MERT IN 
GREAT CONVENTION 
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L. Wiles, Stony Point, N. Y.; Mrs. C. H. 
Sweezy, Middletown, N. Y.; H. W. Strat- 
ton, Harrisburg, Pa.; H. T. Huffmaster, 
Houston, Tex.; Ethel M. Clark, Brooklyn ; 
Adelia Chapple, Brooklyn; Beulah O. Med- 
lar, Pottsville, Pa.; Mary Miller, Philadel- 
phia; Amelia H. Thorn, Philadelphia; Net- 
tie O. Crane, Baltimore; Mrs. Carina Se- 
wall, New York; Bertha Young, Columbus, 
O.: Alice Carpenter, Mt. Kives, N. Y.: 
Grace E. Wundt, Burlington, Ia.; Elizabeth 
Slater, Providence, R. I.; S. H. Bourne, 
lrenton, N. J.; Mary E, Riker, Piermont, 
N. Y.; B. W. Hough, Richmond Va.; W. 
E., Clark Richmond Hill, N. Y.; Harriet 
Keator, Asbury Park, N. J.; M. T. Hender- 
son, Hackensack, N. J.; Bertha Thomas, 
New York; Mrs. W. F. Martins, Brook- 
lyn; Samuel Read, Delaware, N. J.; Flor- 
ence E. Westervelt, Tenafly, N. J.; Winnie 
A. Lockwood, Woodbridge, N. J.; Edmund 
Jacques, New York; I. C. Kiggins, New 
York; Scott Kidder, Millersville, Md.; Dr. 
S. N. Penfield, New York; Mrs. W. A. 
Wolf, Lancaster, Pa.; M. E. Schwartz, Jer- 
sey City; Jennie L. Green, Baltimore; 
Emma J. Madden, Argyle, N. Y.; Arthur 
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WILL C. MACFARLANE 


President of the National Association 
of Organists 


Hodges, Gloversville, N. Y.; E. F. Licome, 
New York; Kate E. Fox, New York; Mary 
Dey, Asbury Park, N. J.; Georgia M. 
Starr, Alleghany N. Y.; Harry L. Cutting, 
Somerville, Mass.; W. J. Bausmann, New 
York; Louise V. Moore, Philadelphia; J. J. 
Miller, Norfolk, Va.; Mabel C. Linton, 
Washington, D. C.; Edwin G. Clemence, 
New Milford, Conn.; C. E. Rolfe, Ansonia, 
Conn.; W, R. Cox, New York. 

The convention was called to order by 
President Will C. Macfarlane, of New 
York, who made a short address of wel- 
come in which he expressed the wish that 
the convention might promote a happy in- 
tercourse among the musicians assembled 
and might, by a free discussion of the 
problems which the various organists meet 
day by day, prove of value to the several 
individuals in their musical life of the 
coming season. He also expressed the wish 
that the convention might truly grow into 
an organization of national worth and be- 
come an influence for the development of 
the musical taste of this country. 

In closing he introduced Dr. A. E. Bal 
lard, president of the Ocean Grove Asso- 
ciation, and Bishop Wilson, the religious 
head of the Summer meetings, who made 
felicitous addresses of welcome. Mayor 
Appleby, of Asbury Park, also welcomed 
the visitors in behalf of his city. 


Homer N. Bartlett, of New York, as the 
dean of the organists present and as a 
musician of note, replied to these addresses, 
and in a happy talk struck the keynote of 
the meeting in a plea for fraternal spirit 
and sincerity in the work of the church or- 
ganist at home and abroad. He was loudly 
applauded. 

The preliminary features over, President 
Macfarlane made a set address in which he 
outlined the plans for the work of the 
association as a National organization. 
Among other things he said: “The National 
Association of Organists was formed last 
year with the following purposes: To have, 
like other professions, a national associa- 
tion, a great fraternal body where all or- 
ganists can unite on a common ground; 
to help the other fellow, especially organ- 
ists in the smaller towns, as well as those 
in the great cities; to have a national con- 
vention to afford the organists an oppor- 
tunity to meet each other and to discuss 
problems of work in open sessions; to 
make the organ a more popular instrument 
and to encourage the giving of paid re- 
citals; to build town halls and install there- 
in magnificent instruments; to encourage 
the study of organ literature and secure the 
publication of meritorious composition.” 

He then discussed the various purposes 
presented in the platform and made plain 
the fundamental ideas of the association. 
In this discussion he gave time to the con- 
sideration of the disadvantages incurred in 
the study of the organ; the smallness of 
the salaries paid church organists; how 
to make recitals better; how to raise the 
standard of music in church services; and 
the question of the “free recital,” which he 
declared was the bane of the profession. 

In closing he introduced Tali Esen Mor- 
gan, musical director at Ocean Grove, the 
man who has given freely of his time and 
money in order to make the association and 
convention a success. Mr. Morgan, in his 
speech, referred to the necessity for a cen- 
tral organization, and gave a report of the 
work done during the past year. This re- 
port showed that over 100,000 organists had 
been reached, and that the association was 
in excellent financial condition. He also 
referred to the hundreds of letters of en- 
dorsement received from organists all over 
Canada and the United States. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s address aroused the greatest enthusi- 
asm, and convinced the assembled delegates 
that the association was well on the way 
toward permanent organization. 

The remainder of the morning session 
was devoted to a free discussion of the 
purpose of the organization, and was par 
ticipated in by many of the members pres 
ent. Among those who spoke were Charles 
Heinroth, of Pittsburg, who emphasized 
the need of endowing musical enterprises, 
and was inclined to be pessimistic about 
the musical future of America unless some- 
thing were done along that line, and W. D. 
Armstrong, of Alton, IIl., who vouched for 
the interest of the Western organists in 
the association and its work. 

The regular work of the convention was 
taken up at the afternoon session, and a 
paper was read by Dr. Smith N. Penfield, 
of New York, on “The Modern Organ: 
Its Use in the Church, in Concert, and as 
an Orchestral Instrument,” followed by a 
discussion in which Henry S. Fry, of Phil- 
adelphia, and G, Darlington Richards, of 
New York, participated. The paper was 
scholarly and aroused much interest. The 
second paper of the afternoon was given by 
S. Lewis Elmer, of Brooklyn, and was dis 
cussed by Chester H. Beebe, of Brooklyn, 
Homer N. Bartlett. of New York, and Dr. 
J. M. Ward, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Elmer’s paper was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the “Modern Organ,” and cov- 
ered the subject from every standpoint. The 
excellence of the paper was such that it was 
announced that the different phases of the 
subject would be taken up at future meet- 
ings. Mr. Elmer said in part: 

“T believe that one will be better grounded 
in the organ and in organ music who 
works out his salvation on the orthodox 
organ and learns to make his effects and 
is enabled to center his attention on the 
music first, rather than on a multiplicity 
of devices. * * * The Unit System is 
by far the most radical departure in organ 
building. It is so new that comparatively 
few know as yet of its wonderful possibili- 
ties. By this system it is possible * * * 
to add stops at any pitch on the same com- 
mon stop, and on any or all manuals and 
pedal. Thus an organ of thirteen stops 
results in an organ of sixty stops, and 
an organ of eighteen stops becomes one 
of one hundred stop keys. The unit sys- 
tem is truly a wonderful creation, and by 


means of voicing and high pressures a tre- 
mendous tone is produced and a great con- 
trast of colors produced. * * * We have 
seen that some of the mechanical devices 
are invaluable, others are undoubtedly fads 
as trick stops, such as a fox’s tail being 
thrown in the face of the curious person 
who pulled a certain stop, also the stops 
imitating the canary, the bear, the rooster, 
the cuckoo, etc., and the period of external 
embellishment are obsolete. * *° * In the 
race for mechanical supremacy, tone devel- 
opment, by far the most important, has 
suffered. Characteristics of organ tone have 
in many cases not been preserved, and the 
organ has become too imitative. * * * 
The organ builders of the United States 
have wrought wonders in the last five 
years, and while there is a feeling of keen 





TALI ESEN MORGAN 


Honorary President of the National As- 
sociation of Organists 


commercial competition, it is my opinjon 
that the leading builders in this country are 
sincerely working for artistic gain, and 
that by combining the best features of the 
work of the builders abroad with their own 
ingenuity and skill the time is not far 
distant when American organs will be the 
standard of the world.” 

During the business session Chester H. 
Beebe, of Brooklyn, was appointed secre- 
tary. The session then adjourned to ex- 
amine the large organ in the auditorium 
and to listen to the daily afternoon recital 
by Mr. Macfarlane. 


David Bispham’s Recital 
Evening Session 


Feature of 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 3.—The evening 
session of the National Convention of the 
Association of Organists was devoted to a 
recital by David Bispham, who rendered 
the following program: 


O, Ruddier than the Cherry, Handel; The 
Frost Scene, Purcell; The Pretty Creature, 
Storace; Creation’s Hymn, Beethoven; Hark, 
Hark, the Lark, Schubert; The Two Grenadiers, 
Schumann; Prologue (Pagliacci), Leoncavallo; 
The Evening Star (Tannhauser), Wagner; Th: 
Templar’s Song (Ivanhoe), Sullivan; The Pauper’s 
Drive, Homer; Boat Song, Ware; She Wandered 
Down the Mountain Side, Clay; The Stuttering 
Lovers, Old Irish; Danny Deever, Damrosch, and 
Arthur Bergh’s setting of Poe’s Raven. 


No artist has ever before attempted the 
giving of a recital in the vast auditorium, 
and there was some doubt as to Mr. Bisp- 
ham’s ability to fill the huge building, but 
the fame of the singer was sufficient to 
attract a great crowd that stayed until the 
last number was sung, and then clamored 
for more. The program was greatly length- 


ened by insistent demands for additional 
numbers, which Mr. Bispham graciously 
granted. The concensus of opinion, in the 
audience, was that the singer has never 
displayed to better advantage his art as a 
singer of songs or as a builder of in- 
teresting programs. 

Mr. Bispham was at his best in certain 
numbers which gave him an opportunity for 
characteristic readings, notably Storace’s 
“Pretty Creature,” Schumann’s “Two Gren- 
adiers,” the Prologue to “I Pagliacci,” “The 
Templar’s Song” from “Ivanhoe,” Sidney 
Homer’s “Pauper’s Drive?” “The Stuttering 
Lovers,” “Danny Deever,” and Arthur 
Bergh’s “Raven.” Mr. Bispham’s voice 
showed its old mellowness, and had suff- 
cient volume to fill the large auditorium to 
the fartherest corner. Criticism of his 
phrasing, his voice control, his interpreta- 
tions is unnecessary. His appearance, on 
Saturday, as Elijah in Mendelssohn’s ora- 
torio of the same name will be greeted by 
an even larger audience than last year be- 
cause of the tremendously favorable im- 
pression he made in his song recital of 
this evening. | ee Cam 2 


PIANIST FOR COMIC OPERA 


Augusta Zuckerman After Next Season 
Will Be a Vocal Star 


Much in the nature of a precedent in the 
annals of high-class music is the instance of 
Augusta Zuckerman, the beautiful Ameri- 
can pianist who after four years of success- 
ful playing abroad has accepted an offer 
from George Edwardes to sing in musical 
comedy at a salary of $1,000 a week. 

Miss Zuckerman is a New York girl, and 
for nine years studied the piano under 
Alexander Lambert, then going abroad for 
a continuation of work under Leschetizky 
in Vienna. She is a popular postcard beauty 
and rivals Geraldine Farrar in the number 
of times she has been photographed. 

J. E. Francke, her manager, has arranged 
a tour of this country for her, and, inci- 
dentally, to appear with Walter Damrosch’s 
Orchestra. This contract will not be abro- 
gated, but in the Spring of next year she 
will blossom forth as a vocalist in London. 








TO SING AMERICAN SONGS 


Tilly Koenen Will Include Them in Her 
Next Season’s Répertoire 


Since Tilly Koenen, the Dutch “lieder” 
singer, has been unable to secure for her 
American tour her old accompanist, C. V. 
Bos, she has decided to bring Bos’s favorite 
pupil, Bernard Tavernall. Mr. Tavernall 
has been touring with Miss Koenen, and in 
the last three years has visited with her 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Bo- 
hemia and Austria, always playing her ac- 
companiments, except at one or two -oc¢ca- 
sions in Vienna, when Felix Weingartner 
offered to do honor to the celebrated singer 
by playing her accompaniments at her Vien- 
nese concerts. 

Miss Koenen is now going through a 
number of American compositions which 
M. H. Hanson has sent her, and she will 
most probably give either an evening of 
American songs or add some of the best 
American compositions to each of her pro- 
grams. 


EDUCATIONAL OPERA 
REHEARSALS BEGIN 
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accommodate him whenever it had the op- 
portunity, it is thought that his wish to 
lay in the Auditorium will be complied 
with. 

The Thirty-fourth street impresario ex 
pects a decision at an early date. He will 
also make a visit to Chicago with his reg- 
ular company, but later in the season, as 
he will be occupied with the Manhattan and 
Philadelphia seasons with occasional trips 
to Baltimore through the Winter. 

The Metropolitan company will divide its 
four weeks’ season into two visits. Two 
weeks will be given in February by a small 
company with Geraldine Farrar as a star 
The regular Chicago season will follow 
later. 
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NEW YORK PIANIST’S PARIS DEBUT 





Emma Banks, a Pupil of the Eminent American Teacher, Wager 
Swain, Covers Herself with Glory—The Interesting Career of 
Mr. Swain, Who Has Just Received the “Palms Academique ” 


for His Work in the French 


Paris, July 21.—One may quite safely 
say that Wager Swain’s term of probation 
as a teacher of piano in Paris is terminated. 
He is admitted now into the holy of holies 
of those who know and have proven that 
they know. The French Government has 
just conferred upon this young American 
man the order of the Palms Academique 
for his work here. But that alone is an 
exterior sign that actually counts for much 
less than does the excellent work done in 
concert and in teaching, by his pupils, who 
are scattering themselves well over Europe 
and America. 

I wish to mention especially the work of 
one of his gifted young women pianists, 
but first it seems to me worth while and 
space to relate the story of this man’s pro- 
fessional beginning. 

He was in Vienna a number of years ago 
studying with Leschetizky, with the idea of 
becoming himself a concert pianist. One 
day he came across a discouraged fellow- 
student who was lamenting his inability to 
grasp and put into effect certain technical 
ideas of their master. 

“Well, I think I understand what he’s 
driving at,” said Swain. “Just come around 
to my room, if you’ve nothing better to do, 
and I’ll show you how I've worked it out.” 

When the fellow-student left Swain that 
evening he declared that he had learned 
more that day than he had in weeks past. 
Some time later he met a comrade who 
echoed the very comnlaint that he himself 


Metropolis 


Miss Banks plays with a brilliant technic 
and a great deal of feeling. She has a 
highly developed musical sense, and in point 
of rhythm and accent—two points ignored, 
alas! by so many otherwise good pianists— 
her work is most satisfactory. 

This was her second public appearance in 
Paris. Her début recital took place last 
Spring in Salle des Agriculteurs. She has a 
great many friends and admirers in Paris, 
and her name on a program is sure to at- 
tract an intelligent audience. 

The Concert Touche is a unique organi 
zation that one could not imagine as exist 
ing outside of Paris. Touche is a ’cellist— 
an ancient premier prix du conservatoire— 
who plays and directs at the same time, His 
hall, which was designed and decorated 
under his own personal supervision, is the 
one place where one may comfortably loaf 
as only Parisians know how to loaf, and 
listen at the same time to superior music. 
The estrade, where the musicians are seat- 
ed, is in the middle of the hall. On one 
side are rows of seats, with a bit of a 
bracket on the back of each chair wherein 
the waiters carefully place the syrop, or the 
liqueur, or the seltzer, or the beer that one 
leisurely sips to the tune of Beethoven or 
Wagner, or César Franck, or Debussy, as 
the case may be. On the other side of the 
estrade are small tables, placed café fashion, 
for those tired peonle who rest better on 
their elbows. The walls are tinted to a 
sympathetic background for the sketches 
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Reproduction of Unique Poster Announcing the Touche Concerts in Paris 


had made to Swain that day, and he was 
ready with his remedy. 

“Why don’t you go ’round to Swain and 
tell him your troubles. He’s got the thing 
down to a finish,” he said, and thus it was 
that Wager Swain became, quite innocently, 
the informal and unofficial vorbereiter of 
Leschetizky. It was not long until he found 
himself with a class of the beginning pupils. 
Then he awoke to the presence of his innate 
gift for teaching. He left Vienna, came to 
Paris and established himself with a class 
which has grown to immense proportions. 

Among the most gifted and successful 
of these pupils, who leaves Paris next Fall 
a finished pianist, is Emma Banks, of New 
York. This young woman has been study- 
ing under Swain for three years, and last 
week she made her début with orchestra, 
playing the Tschaikowsky Concerto at the 
“Concert Touche.” This orchestra is so 
typically French and so much a part of 
Paris itself that an American soloist is a 
rare exception. Miss Banks is the first 
American pianist who has ever played with 
them. 

After her first audition before Touche 
she was given her choice of concertos for 
the program. When she chose Tschaikow- 
sky the director held up his hands in dis- 
nay. His is one of the smaller orchestras 
which does not include those exotic instru- 
nents necessary to the execution of the 
modern works. But he stuck to his word, 
uugmented the orchestra for the evening, 
ind besides, arranged a special Russian 
rogram for the occasion. 


and the canvases which are the gifts of the 
artist friends of the Concert Touche. 

In this friendly and comfortable environ- 
ment Wager Swain’s gifted young débu- 
tante shared for the first time her applause 
with an orchestra. 

a a 

No. 162 Ave Victor Hugo is to be no 
more the center of a rare musical group. 
Miles. Suzanne and Thérése Chaigneau 
have taken the little house formerly occu- 
pied by Maeterlinck, at No. 69 Rue Ray- 


nouard. It is an ancient habitat in the 
midst of a most romantic garden. Mlle. 
Thérése Chaigneau occupies the study 
which gives on a small balcony where 


Maeterlinck followed so profoundly the life 
of the bees. A certain scene in the opera, 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” is a faithful repro- 
duction of a corner of the terrace before 
the house. Louise LLEWELLYN. 





Raymond Shryock Studying in Berlin 

Raymond Shryock, violinist, formerly a 
member of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, left recently for Berlin, to spend 
two years in study in that city. Mr. Shry- 
ock is well known in the Northwest, and 
had formerly been identified for several 
seasons with the orchestra of Henry W. 
Savage’s grand opera companies. 

Hermann Zumpe’s posthumous opera, 
“Samitri,” made a weak impression in Ber- 
lin when given there for the first time re- 
cently at the Gura Opera. 
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Emma Banks, the American Pianist Who Made Her Début at One of the Touche 
Concerts in Paris (on the Right) and Her Sister, from a Snapshot Taken in the 


Luxembourg Gardens 





TENOR ATTEMPTS SUICIDE 


Schiavazzi in Serious Condition from 
Gunshot Wound in Milan 
MILAN, Aug. 2.—Pietro Schiavazzi, the 
tenor, was to-day found in his room at the 
Hotel Metropole, suffering from a serious 
gunshot wound thought to have been self- 

inflicted. 

This singer was with the opera company 
brought to America seven years ago by 
Mascagni, the latter believing him to be 
the tenor best adapted to introduce his 
oneras to the American public. He took 
part in the first production of “Iris,” at the 
Academy of Music, in the role of Osaka, 
and also appeared as Turridu in “Caval 
leria Rusticana.” 

He was born in Cagliari thirty-one years 
ago and went to the Rossini Lyceum during 
Mascagni’s administration. The latter took 
a great interest in him and made him the 
interpreter of all his operas. 

He made his first appearance at Pesaro 
in “Silvano,” and later sang in “Ratcliffe” 
and “Amica,” and in the latter opera ap 
peared in most of the leading cities of Italy 
and South America. 

\ recent success was his appearance in 
the leading part in Alfano’s operatic ver 
sion of “The Resurrection.” 





Morris Stephens’ Journey 

PitrssurG, July 31.—Morris Stephens, the 
tenor, will leave next week for a trip to the 
far West. He will give a recital at Pueblo 
on August 6, and probably one at Los 
Angeles and Portland. He will return by 
way of Yellowstone Park. 

Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, contralto soloist 
at the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Boston, is spending a few weeks in the 


Adirondacks. 


BOOKING ARTISTS EARLY 





W. Spencer Jones Prognosticates In- 
creased Orchestral Rivalry 


The present tendency of music commit- 
tees is to make their arrangements for ar- 
tists early, according to W. Spencer Jones, 
of the firm of concert managers. “It ap- 
pears to be their wish,” he continued, “to 
make their schedule of attractions. before 
disbanding for the Summer. Thus it be- 
hooves managers to remember the adage 
about the bird and worm that was also 
early.” 

Mr. Jones believes that the competition 
of orchestras for the festivals will be of 
surpassing keenness this year. “With all 
the new orchestras in the field there will 
certainly be an interesting rivalry for the 
business. It is somewhat counterbalanced, 
however, by the fact that the festival spirit 
is growing, and that more cities are en- 
couraging these Spring events.” 

Fitzhugh W. Haensel, Mr, Jones’s part- 
ner, is expected in New York on Monday, 
after a flying trip to Chicago, St. Louis and 
other Western cities. 





Mrs. Clara E. C. Holman Dies 


Clara Erskine Coleburn Holman, an ac- 
complished musician and wife of the Rev. 
William H. Holman, pastor of the South- 
port (Conn.) Congregational Church, died 
at her home, of pneumonia, on Saturday 
morning of last week. 

The Paris run of “The Merry Widow,” 
with Constance Drever in the name part, is 
to be resumed as soon as the improvements 
in the Apollo Theater have been completed. 
Lehar’s gay operetta has met with the same 
success in the French capital as it has made 
everywhere else. 
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The Only Player- Piano 


For Music Lovers 


There is but one player-piano manufactured that meets in the 
fullest degree the requirements of the most exacting musicians 


THE AUTOTONE 


the pianoall can play either by hand or by perforated music rolls 
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FLORENCE AUSTIN WINS 
HEARTS OF BOWERY MEN 


They Wanted to Give Their Last 
Pennies to Buy a Gift for Popular 
Violinist 

For several seasons’Florence Austin, the 
violinist, has been playing at some of the 
concerts given at a mission for men down 
on the Bowery. ‘The superintendent had 
often told her of the warm place she held 
in the hearts of the poor untortunates, but 
she had never dreamed it to be so sincere 
until the following incident occurred. 

Shortly before the holiday season a few 
of these poor men came to the superin- 
tendent and handed him some money they 
had collected among themselves, saying that 
it was the unanimous wish of the mission 
men that he (the superintendent) purchase 
with this money a present to be given to 
Miss Austin. 

The superintendent has since told Miss 
Austin that some of the men had given 
their last penny, and one poor fellow in 
particular, who is employed around the 
building, gave his last fifty cents. The su- 
perintendent, deeply touched, persuaded the 
men to keep their money, saying that he 
would acquaint Miss Austin with their 
wish, which, he told them, she would ap- 
preciate as much or more than the present. 
This is the first time in the history of these 
Bowery concerts that the men have ex- 
pressed any desire to show their apprecia- 
tion in a material way to any of the many 
artists who came to sing or play for them. 








Summer Plans of Opera Stars 


Emma Calvé is at Aveyron, after singing 
twice in concert in London. She will be 
heard at the Opéra Comique in the Fall. 

Maria Labia has been heard in “Tiefland”’ 
and “Tosca” at the Komische Oper in Ber- 
lin, and is now in Venice resting. 

Nellie Melba will spend the Summer in 
Australia and not return to England until 
late in the Winter. 

Emma Eames, who is now in Paris, will 
sing next Winter in Germany for the first 
time. 

Emmy Destinn will go to Prague for her 
vacation. 

Olive Fremstad is to divide the Summer 
between Vienna and Mont d’Or. 

Bertha Morena is singing in the Munich 
festival performances instead of taking a 


good rest to try to get her voice in condi- 
tion. 

Edyth Walker is at Madonna di Cam- 
piglio. 

Heinrich Knote, who was in the Summer 
opera company at the New Royal Opera 
House in Berlin, is back again at his home 
in the Bavarian Tyrol. 

Charles Dalmorés, at the end of his en- 
gagement in London, went to his home at 
Nancy. 

Alessandro Bonci is still in Buenos Ayres, 
but will sing in Italy before returning to 
New York. 

Riccardo Martin, who has been to Naples 
to study, is now at work in Florence. 

Giovanni Zenatello, who has finished his 
season at Covent Garden, is in Verona, 
where he will sing twice next month for the 
benefit of the school he founded there. 

Carl Jérn, who has been singing at Ber- 
lin since his return to Germany, will spend 
his vacation at Hamburg training down for 
Lohengrin. 


MEYN SINGS FOR CHARITY 








Baritone the Attraction at 
Benefit Performance 


TANNSERSVILLE, N. Y., Aug. 2.—Heinrich 
Meyn, the well-known baritone, proved his 
charitable disposition and artistic abilities 
simultaneously last week, when he gave a 
song recital at the Country Club for the 
benefit of the Kindergarten. 

The program included Reynaldo Hahn's 
“L’Heure Exquize,” “Benvenuto,” by Diaz; 
“Feldeinsamkeit,” Brahms; “Standchen,” 
Zeuren; “In Zitternden Mondlis’ht,” Hieule ; 
“Marienwiirmchen” and “The Two Grena- 
diers,’ Schumann; “The Three Wander- 
ers,” Hermann; “Sing Me a Song,” “Re- 
quiem” and “Young Night Thought,” Sid- 
ney Homer, and “In Days of Old,” by 
Searle, 

Chester B. Searle assisted at the piano. 
Mr. Meyn was in magnificent voice, and 
gained many new admirers by his able and 
masterly rendition of the classic numbers. 


Popular 


Dr. William Mason Left $91,878 


Dr. William Mason, musician and com- 
poser, who died last July, left a gross per- 
sonal estate of $91,878, which became $8o,- 
957 net, according to an appraisal filed with 
the Surrogate in New York. The whole 
estate went to his daughter, except for 
$5,000 left to the Orange Orphans’ Society. 





YOUNG BARITONE WHO 
HAD GREAT SUCCESS 
AT OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 














WILLIAM WIELD 


Baritone Who Assisted Mme. Homer at 
a Recent Ocean Grove Concert 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 1.—No baritone 
that has appeared here at a recent concert 
has had a greater success than William 
Wield, who assisted Mme. Louise Homer. 
Mr. Wield, who is spending the Summer 
near Ocean Grove, is a frequent visitor to 
the auditorium and the festival concerts. 
The above snapshot was taken by the Mvu- 
sIcAL AMERICA correspondent just as Mr. 
Wield was entering the auditorium to re- 
hearse for his appearance at the Homer 
concert. 

Mr. Wield has already booked many en- 
gagements for the coming season, and will 


fill several important dates in the early 
Fall. At present he is utilizing the Sum 
mer vacation in adding to his already ex 
tensive répertoire. He will devote his at- 
tention to the singing of oratorio and to 
the rendition of concert and recital pro- 
grams during the Winter. ye me 





WITH WASHINGTON MUSICIANS 


Lewis C. Atwater Gives an Organ Re- 
cital in Lucerne Court Church 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Aug. 2.—H. H. Free- 
man, organist of St. John’s Church, will 
take an active part in the meeting of the 
National Association of Organists now in 
session at Ocean Grove. Mr. Freeman is a 
charter member of this organization and a 
member of its advisory board. He will be 
heard in an organ recital during the con- 
vention. 

Franceska Kaspar has been engaged by 
Weber & Fields to appear in their presenta- 
tion of “The Climax.” The rdéle is that of 
a singer with operatic aspirations. 

Anton Kaspar, pianist, and John Porter 
Lawrence, pianist, both of this city, have 
concluded their series of recitals at the 
State University of Morgantown, W. Va. 
These concerts have been both entertaining 
and instructive, combining the works of 
the great composers with a sketch of their 
lives. 

Lewis C. Atwater, organist of the Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church, recently 
gave a recital on the famous organ in the 
Court Church at Lucerne. This instrument 
stands as one of the largest and most com- 
plete in all Europe, and it is only by excep- 
tional favor that any one other than the 
regular organist, Herr Breittenbach, is per 
mitted to be heard. W. H. 








Sherwood-Newkirk in Maine 


Woods 


Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, the singer and 
successful voice teacher, closed her studios 
last week and will spend-her vacation in. the 
Maine woods. Her class has been a large 
one, and has been working with her stead- 
ily to August rt. Mme. Newkirk will open 
her New York studio in the Metropolitan 
Opera House building, No. 1425 Broadway, 
on October 1. She announces that commu- 
nications intended for her should be ad- 
dressed to No. 11 Morgan avenue, Nor- 
walk, Conn., her country home, until then. 


Mme. 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


That interesting girl, Salomé, seems to 
have risen from the dead after some two 
thousand years, and become an inexhaust- 
ible source of sensation. For the time at 
least she has become the type and symbol 
of the seductive feminine, and this is a 
theme that admits of infinite variations. 
How many variations was it that Brahms 
wrote on a theme by Haydn? It doesn’t 
matter; he has been hopelessly outdone by 
the scores of variations which have now 
been produced on a theme resuscitated, one 
might say, by Richard Strauss. The Hoff- 
man variation is the one which is com- 
manding the greatest attention at the pres- 
ent time, especially on the part of the New 
York police, who are rapidly becoming in- 
terested in art. They have even become so 
interested as to make certain suggestions 
for the improvement of Gertrude’s cos- 
tume—suggestions which are quite likely 
to be taken seriously by the dancer and 
carried out. 

In ancient Sparta the police cut two 
strings off Terpander’s lyre before they 
would allow him to play in public, for his 
innovation in extending the scale struck a 
blow at the ethics of the time which were 
deeply interwoven with ideas of art. We 
have not escaped this relation of art and 
ethics, nor police domination, so little have 
the times changed in two thousand years. 
Terpander’s sacrilege considerably ante 
dated that of the original Salomé. Now 
history repeats itself, and along comes 
Gertrude Hoffman and again extends the 
scale, the moral—or should I say the im- 
moral scale—and again the police interfere. 

Poor mortals! What credulous fools 
they are. They think that they make prog- 
ress, that mere inventiveness, ingenuity, 1s 
a growth of the human soul. They flatter 
themselves that they have become civilized 
and elevated, that they are better than men 
were, and that their civilization is higher. 
In the midst of their pride, lo! along comes 
a Gertrude Hoffman, and they find them- 
selves and their civilization set back three 
thousand years in a trice. 

When men begin to give a little less 
time to getting and spending, to seeking 
out many inventions, to gratifying their 
feverish thirst for pleasure—when they 
cease this and look to the purity of their 
hearts and to the carrying out of ideas 
helpful to mankind, then they may begin to 
think that there may be hope that some day 
they will be civilized. Then poor Mephisto 
must hide his head and vanish, or seek 
some star where there still exists a race at 
which he can laugh and point the finger of 
scorn. But I do not fear. Salome still 
lives! And while she still plays Kundry to 
my Klingsor, my position is secure. Two 
thousand years sees no change, nor shall 
another two thousand, nor yet another. 

Dance on, Salomé, my pet, while I strum 
my guitar and laugh ha! ha! at these 
beasts and satyrs that call themselves men. 


Inexhaustible is the ingenuity of the 
feminine to gain its ends. In New York 
is an Episcopal rector, by name the Rev. 
John von Herrlich. While a rising young 
preacher in Wichita, Kansas, he married a 
singer in his choir. They moved to Chi- 
cago, and finally to New York, where the 
preacher became curate of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Trinity parish. His wife sang in 
the choir. 

Proximity to the Metropolitan Opera 
House stimulated her ambitions. She was 
winning praise for her voice on every 
hand. Nothing would do but she must be 
an opera singer. It was a case of I love 
my husband, but oh, you opera! She 
broached her plan. The dominie was first 
shocked, then grieved, then obdurate. 
From a minister's household to the stage! 
Never. 

Mrs. von Herrlich went into the silence 
and came out with a hunch. She would 
write to the Bishop and ask him if her 
desires and plans were so wicked. This 
she did, and the ecclesiastic replied: “If 
God has given any one such evident talent 
it is one’s duty to develop it to the ut- 
most.” 

Thus there was demonstrated once more 
the resourcefulness of the feminine in 
emergencies. Rome itself would have 
fallen before such a masterly stroke of 
strategem, and the husband was not Rome. 
Before superior authority he could say 
nothing, and off the lady sailed. I am told 
that she studied under Marchesi, and after- 
ward under the direction of Puccini, having 
become a member of his household for 
three years. (N. B.—This is a newspaper 
story.) Lastly, she has made a very suc- 
cessful début in Italy, and her proud hus- 
band is awaiting her return home. All of 
which reminds one a little of Magda. But 
Magda was a runaway or a castaway, not 
a Mrs. Napoleon. 

It would take Browning himself to com- 
ment adequately upon this tale; he would 
be the one man to develop its every possi- 
bility. He would make a regular “Ring 
and the Book” out of it, only in this case 
it would be an open book. What questions 
there are to ponder over! What arguments 
did the lady use with her husband? Did 
she try singing to him? Why did he not 
yield? What was his real, deep down view 
of the matter? Did he not merely want to 
keep her at home? Did the lady merely 
write to the Bishop, or did she plead with 
him? Was he a stronger man than her 
husband, giving a higher judgment—or a 
weaker man whom she won over? Was 
the lady pursuing a selfish ambition, or 
was she following a divine call? How will 
it end? The possibilities are endless and 
interesting. 

What interests me particularly in the 
case is to see a will at work in a web of 
opposing circumstances, and to see that 
will force its way through. The lady’s will 
led her to set her husband’s religion at 
naught—to even employ the religion of 
another to thwart the religion of her hus- 
band. Had the Bishop himself been obdu- 
rate, and had his authority been her one 
hope, she would as readily have employed 
the religion of a still higher authority, had 
one been obtainable, to thwart the Bishop’s 
religion. I merely note these things that 
any one may see by giving the matter a 
moment’s thought. that the human will, 
when strong, cares not a fig for this or 
that particular religion, if it chances to 
stand in the way. The religion it believes 
in is the religion that helps it on to its end. 
The religion men believe deep down to-day, 
and women, too, is the religion of the will. 
But not any will—Heaven forbid! So the 
question of the hour becomes the criticism 
of the will. Of two ways of using the will, 
both necessarily good, since all will finds 
its source in the Divine—which is the 
better? It is no longer a matter of right 
and wrong. It is a question of one good 
against another good, Of all possible human 
wills, which is nearest the Divine will? 
There the question rests. But I am Me- 
phisto, after all, who speaks thus. Take 
nothing that I say for granted—think it 
out for yourself. 


I wonder if the lady is beautiful and has 
a good voice. 
* * * 


The phonograph to the rescue again. 
And while I am on the subject of the 
Church, this item is particularly apropos. 
It is in the form of the dialogues of Plato. 

“T hear that your church has installed a 
phonograph stuffed with sacred music?” 

“Yes. Had to do it. Choir had struck.” 

“New scheme work all richt?” 

“It’s beautiful. Never quarrels with 
itself, has no skirts to rustle, doesn’t fret 
about the angle of its hat, refrains from 
giggling or powdering its nose, and if it 
gets out of order a mechanic can repair it.” 

Thus you see that the phonograph pro- 
duces not only milk in cows, as I lately 
related, but the milk of human kindness in 


the organ loft. 
* * * 


I read in the Chicago Tribune recently a 
sketch of Ned Weyburn. He used to be 
called “the man who invented ragtime.” 
What a title that would be—the Father of 
Ragtime! As the history of ragtime will 
probably one day be written, it is well for 
us to be a little posted in advance, if our 
education happens to have been neglected 
in this respect. Weyburn was a Chicago 
boy, and has worked himself up from the 
position of an usher to be a star producer; 
that is, one who takes the book of the 
author and puts the written or unwritten 
things in it into real, breathing and talking 
activity on the stage. Managers like to 
trust men of proven worth, and for that 
reason the producers who have staged big 
hits are so sought after that they com- 
mand big fees. Thousand-dollar-a-week 
salaries are more common among producers 
than among actors. In this profession Wey- 
burn has gone to the top of the ladder. 


As a boy he was a sort of Handy Andy— 
a manager of amateur theatricals and foot 
ball clubs, amateur actor, laugh-producer 
and stunt pianist. He went to a big popu- 
lar music house and asked if they would 
buy some of his music. He didn’t have it 
written down, but he played some of it on 
the piano. He called it “ragtime,” but the 
publishers laughed at him and said the 
stuff couldn’t be written down on paper. 
His next step was to train a piano quartet 
to play his ragtime, himself being one of 
the number. With this for five years he 
made a hit on the big circuits. In 1897 he 
produced his first ragtime song, “Synco- 
pated Sandy.” It was sung in May Irwin's 
“The Swell Miss Fitzwell,” in which he 
had secured a small part. Thus runs Chap. 
I. of the history of ragtime. 

* * * 

Here is a little tale, not strictly musical, 
but coming perhaps under the head of elo- 
cution. Now that recitation to music is 
edging its way into what was erstwhile the 
strictly musical field, it may be well to warn 
people of the possible dangers of the elo- 
cutionary art. Moreover, it is a story of 
the Church, and I am uncommonly re- 
ligious to-day. 

A minister in Scotland who was in the 
habit of speaking very loudly—shouting, in 
fact, when he got warmed up to his sub- 
ject—was much annoyed by a dog in his 
church one Sunday. The dog had remained 
very quiet during the first part of the ser- 
mon, but as the minister warmed up the 
dog began to whine, and when the minister 
was shouting at the top of his voice the 
animal set up a dreadful howling. The 
minister stopped his sermon and ordered 
the beadle to put out the dog. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” he replied; “but, indeed, 
it was yersel’ began it.” 


Your MEPHISTO 











GEORGE HAMLIN AND THE GENTLE LAMBS 
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The Lambs, an organization of theatrical and musical celebrities, on parade. George 
Hamlin, the tenor, is seen in the foreground. 


George Hamlin, the tenor and principal musical member of the Lambs’ Gambol 


is shown in the foreground, with the towering figure of De Wolf Hopper on the ex- 


treme right. The street is in Chicago. 


The Lambs anteceded their regular gambol 


by a parade, circus fashion, in some of the cities on their itinerary. 





Georgette Leblanc, Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
prima donna wife, seems likely to with- 
draw entirely soon from the lyric stage, 
with the tacit approval of opera impres- 
arios, who have but little desire for her 
services. As an opera star she has never 
won the distinction to which she attained 


on the dramatic stage. She is now ar- 
ranging a realistic performance of “Mac- 
beth” at the Abbey of Saint Wandrille, 
where she and her poet husband live. 


Some people take great pains with their 
music; others give them.—J/udge. 
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GREAT CROWD GREETS 
MME. JEANNE JOMELLI 


Ocean Grove Gives Noted Concert 
Singer a Rousing Reception 
—Noteworthy Program 


OceAN Grove, N. J., Aug. 1.—Tali Esen 
Morgan says that Jeanne Jomelli is the 
greatest soprano on the American concert 
stage to-day, and his statement was as near 
proof as it ever will be when Mme. Jomelli 


sang Saturday night before the largest au- 
dienee of the season. 

Mme. Jomelli came to Ocean Grove last 
year, unknown, and sang to a small audi- 
ence, but her excellent work so aroused 
those that heard her that she was re- 
engaged for another concert a week later. 
The result was that she appeared before a 
large audience, and made it a certainty that 
she would be listened to this year by a 
capacity house. Nearly every seat in the 
auditorium was taken when the chorus filed 
in at 8 o’clock, and the usual crowd had 
begun to gather outside with the hope that 
a few tones might filter through the closed 
doors. 

The program was the best that has ever 
been presented at this resort, and was as 
follows: 





Overture, “The Marriage of Figaro,’’ Mozart; 
Jewel Song from Faust, Gounod; Sonata for ’Cello, 
Porpora; Prize Song from the Meistersinger; *The 
Call. of Radha,” Ware; “Lon ing,” Worden; 
“Summer,” Chaminade; “The Will o° the Wisp,” 
Spross; Coronation March, Meyerbeer; Aria from 
Thais, Massenet; Elegie and Gavotte, Hadley; 
“Am Springbrunnen, ” Davidoff; “Zueignung” and 
“Allerseelen,” Strauss; “Mein Liebe ist griin, 
Brahms; and the Miserere and Prison Scene from 
“Tl Trovatore.”’ 


Mme. Jomelli was in magnificent voice, 
and sang better than she ever sang before 
in this place. She displayed all of the 
beautiful tone quality, the facile technic in 
the bravura passages, and the inimitable 
phrasing and style for which she is noted. 
There was no question of her success, for 
the audience was not satisfied until it had 
demanded numerous encores, among them 
“Annie Laurie” and the “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” At this proof of Mme. Jomelli’s 
desire to please them by singing their old 
favorites, the listeners redoubled the ap- 
plause and recalled the singer countless 
times. The usual floral offerings were pro- 
fuse and beautiful. 

Mr. Beddoe substituted the prize song 
from the “Meistersinger” for the aria, 


“Cielo e Mar,” but such was the demand 
that he was compelled to sing the latter 
as an encore. Mr. Beddoe appeared in a 
comparatively new rdle when he essayed 
the Strauss and Brahms songs, and dis- 
covered to the audience a talent hitherto 
unsuspected. He has long been known as 
a singer of oratorio and operatic arias, 
but his venture into the realm of the art 
song has been rather recent. The ex- 
cellent results which he attained on Sat- 
urday night should lead him to develop to 
the fullest his talents along the line of song 
interpretation. 

Arthur Hadley, ‘cellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, proved himself to be 
a plaver with a sure intonation, a ready 
technic and a full and satisfying tone. It was 
a great compliment to his ability that the 
audience listened as attentively as it did to 
the Porpora sonata, and the other selec- 
tions in which but little concession was 
made to the popular. He was assisted by 
his brother, who conducted the string 
orchestra in the accompaniment to the son- 
ata and who played the piano parts of the 
other numbers. 

The Elegie and Gavotte of Henry Had- 
ley are ‘cello compositions of a peculiarly 
grateful style and will undoubtedly become 
popular with players. Whether they will 
become as popular with listeners of the 
average type is another question. They are 
interesting, melodic, and are original in the 
harmonic scheme, but concede nothing to 
the popular taste. Perhaps it needs just 
such compositions as these to elevate the 
musical standard of the average audience. 

The orchestral performance of the 
Mozart overture was a trifle robust, but its 
dash and spirit caused it to sound well in 
the large auditorium. The Coronation 
march needs heavier brasses in order to be 
effective. The accompaniments were ex- 
cellently played and the orchestra and Mr. 
Morgan seem to be developing a special 
ability along this line. It 1s certain that 
the care with which these accompaniments 
are prepared is having its effect and the 
comments by the. soloists are invariably 
favorable. The chorus assisted only in the 
last number, and was, of course, effective in 
its work. The audience remained until the 
close of the program, a rare occurrence, 
and greeted the Trovatore scene with great 
applause. 

The accompaniments were ably played by 
Magdaline Worden, for Mme. Jomelli, and 
Florence McMillan, for Mr. — ; 
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Paderewski Honored by France 
Paris, Aug. 2.—Ignace Paderewski, the 


celebrated pianist, has been elected an officer. 


of the French Legion of Honor. 





GERVASE ELWES 


The Noted English Tenor 
In America, December 1909 and Janury 1910 
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TRANS-AMERICAN TOUR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS 


Flonzaley Quartet 


Founded by E. J. De Coppet of New York 
Five months, beginning Dec. 10th 
Tour to the Pacific Coast booking 
‘The Flonzaley Quartet need fear no rival in this 
country to-day.’ 
January 8, 1909. 
Sole Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


’—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald, 
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_CHORAL NOVELTY AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Julian Edwards’s “‘ The Mermaid” Receives a Noteworthy Performance 
and Proves to Be a Remarkable Composition— 
Musical News of the Week 


CuHautTaugua, N. Y., Aug. 2.—One of 
the distinct novelties of the season, “The 
Mermaid,” by Julian Edwards of New 
York, was accepted enthusiastically by an 
immense audience, when presented by the 
Chautauqua musical forces this evening. As 
a serious composer, Edwards is almost un- 
known, compared to the popularity he 
gained through his tuneful “Dolly Var- 
den,” etc., and one can scarcely believe that 
the wonderful tone pictures of “The Mer- 
maid” are a product of the same pen. 
“Popularity” is at least in safe hands! 

The work is a secular cantata, symphonic 
in character, in the sense that it lays great 
stress on orchestral color. The musical 
expression is fragmentary—in full accord 


with the ultramodern “Strauss” school— 
relying on short, concise themes to repre- 
sent any prominent thought, emotion or 
character. 

Not only is the work highly descriptive 
of every poetic detail, but is spiced with 
considerable dramatic intensity. It _ is 
scored ingeniously and intricately, and, 
properly understood, Mr. Edwards’s work 
abounds in inspiration and cleverness. Con- 
ductor Alfred Hallam displayed great sym- 
pathy with its spirit, and brought out its 
moods and contrasts most effectively. 

The orchestra astonished everyone with 
constantly varying effects, and their work 
was highly commendable, particularly the 
overture. Mr. Marcosson was of valuable 
assistance in the chair of concert-master. 
The choir entered into the work with such 
understanding and enthusiasm that one for- 
got the brief interval for rehearsal sepa- 
rating their “Elijah” triumph of three days 
before. 

“The Mermaid” was fortunate in having 
such youth, charm, temperament and voice 
as. Mrs. Frances H. Bowne contributed to 
the title rdle. Her brilliant soprano was 
entirely adequate to her highly dramatic 
conception, and it was the general opinion 
that she surpassed all previous appearances 
this season. 

Henry D. Bastow sang the part of the 
impetuous “Youth” with much vigor and 
romantic ardor, as well as with lyric beauty. 
The audience was extremely attentive, and 
at the irresistible climax closing the Dance 
Scene broke into the continuous musical 
stream with hearty applause. The cantata 
is certain of recognition and high distinc- 
tion throughout thé country, this being only 
the second performance. 

** * 


Of a very high order were the two organ 
recitals during the week by Mr. Robert I. 
Winterbottom, the noted New York organ- 
ist. His programs contained excellent ex- 
amples of true organ music, and Mr. Win- 
terbottom displayed solid musicianship, a 
good legato, masterful technic and refined 
taste throughout. Two “Preludes and Fu- 
gues” in A and G Minor, by Bach, were 
played with admirable perspective and lofty 
conception. Two Vorspiele on German 
Chorales by Brahms were rendered with 
cathedral-like dignity. The popular “Fan- 
fare” by Lemmens was most effective, re- 
vealing extreme cleverness of execution. 
An “Andante” by Widor was heard with 
charming variety of registration, and a sel- 
dom-heard “Fantasie” in F Minor, by Mo- 
zart, was one of his best numbers. The 
Variations on a Theme in A Flat by Thiele 
were begun with a fluency and smoothness 
that caused one to marvel as their diffi- 
culty increased, leading up to a massive 


triumphant close. 
* * * 


On Tuesday William H. Sherwood and 
Sol Marcosson were heard in a program of 
Old Masters. In the Handel Sonata in A 
Major, for piano and violin, they showed 
mature artistic breadth, purity, and beauty 
of tone. Mr. Sherwood’s intelligent musi- 
cianship was best shown in the Bach Gigue 
in B Flat Major. An Adagio from a Viotti 
Concerto was sung with lyric depth. Mr. 
Marcosson’s fluent and sure technic pro- 
duced a brilliant rendition of the Bach 
Chaconne. 

* *« * 

One of the most pleasing features of the 
week was the Wednesday afternoon con- 
cert, when the children’s choir sang the 
cantata “Into the World,” by Peter Benoit. 
Although the work is one of great diffi 
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culty, the children had been trained by 
Conductor Hallam with the utmost care, 
and they sang with absolute accuracy, true 
intonation and fine volume. One of the 
best numbers was “Should Foes Ever 
Threaten,” sung by the boys with martial 
patriotism, with a pathetic answer by the 
girls. Of fine effect was the final chorus, 

“Peace to all Mankind,” a grand call for 
unity and love. The cantata is of deep 
significance, being Nature’s summons to 
the children themselves, beckoning and 
drawing them “Into Life,” and the enjoy- 
ment in their work carried to the audi- 
ence a realization of the value of such 
training and experience in their lives. 

On Thursday an artists’ vocal recital pre- 
sented Frank Croxton in “Rolling in Foam- 
ing Billows,” from Haydn’s “Creation’— 
sung with admirable rhythm and richness 
of quality. Charles Washburn was heard 
to advantage in a modern group. Mrs. 
Marie Zimmerman sang superbly an_aria 
from “Louise.” A small group of his own 
compositions for ’cello was played by Fred- 
erick C. Maver, assisting also with several 


obbligatos. 
o-oo", 


The week closed with a concert perform- 
ance of Gounod’s “Faust” by the soloists, 
chorus, orchestra, and organ under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hallam. The selections as 
arranged by J. Pointer included most of 
the lyrical portions of the opera, no attempt 
having been made to follow the course of 
the plot. The result was musically most 
happy, and greatly pleased the large audi- 
ence. The overture was played with sonor- 
ity by the orchestra. “All Hail, Thou 
Dwelling” was sung with earnestness and 
warmth by Mr. Bastow as Faust, and “The 
Jewel Song” with delicate lightness and 
grace by Mrs. Bowne as Marguerite. 

One of the vocal gems of the evening 
was the cavatine, “Even Bravest Heart 
May Swell,” sung by Bertram Schwahn, as 
Valentine. Every tone of Mr. Schwahn’s 
voice is of beautiful quality, and his style 
is marked by musical authority. Siebel’s 
number, “Gentle Flowers in the Dew,” 
was sung with tender sentiment and full, 
rich timbre by Florence L. Fiske. 

The Waltz “Light as Air” was sung 
with dance-like swing by the chorus and 
the stirring “Soldier’s Chorus” formed a 
brilliant climax to the evening. The role 
of Mephistopheles was effectively taken by 
Herbert Waterous, one of the soloists for 
the next period, promising treats to come. 
It was the last appearance of the July 
quartet, Mrs. Bowne, Miss Fiske, Messrs. 
Bastow and Schwahn, and their departure 
will be regretted by many admirers. 


F, C. M. 





The Montreal Herald critic is pleading 
with the Ladies’ Morning Musicale, of that 
city, to admit the general public to their 
concerts, since it has become known that 
this exclusive organization has engaged 
Germaine Arnaud to play for them in 
January. 


Columbia University 
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Courses for Organists and Choirmasters 


In conjunction with the regular courses of the De 
partment of Music, Columbia University, special 
courses will be offered in 1909-10 in organ and choir 
training. The course for the general certificate 
covers: ORGAN (FELIX LAMOND): CHOIR 
TRAINING (boy voice and mixed choirs) AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTING (WALTER HENRY 
HALL); HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT 
(F. E. WARD); GENTRAL COURSES IN THE 
HISTORY OF MUSIC (DANIEL GREGORY 
MASON). Other courses in Musical Form, Composi 
tion, Orchestration (Professor RUBNER): Teaching 
of Music in Sc hools (Professor FARNSWORTH), 
etc., are open to qualified students. 

Five scholarships, $300 each, may be awarded 
candidates for organist and choirmaster certificate, 
September 28th. 

A circular will be sent on request. Address 
THE DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION TEACHING 

Columbia University, New York City 
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A CHAT WITH FRANZ KNEISEL 


What the Eminent Violinist Thinks of America’s Efforts to Establish a National Musical Art-~Con- 
tends that “‘Slovenliness Is a Dominating Quality in the Art Atmosphere Here” 








By Joseph Henius 


Over rolls and coffee, Franz Kneisel dis- 
cussed with me some of the problems of 
his art. 1 wanted to find out what he 
thought about present-day teaching meth- 
ods, about the relations of school and 
music study, about the musical outlook gen- 
erally—the probabilities for and against the 
production of lasting, solid work here. 

In effect Mr. Kneisel spoke as follows: 

“We are too eager in this country—too 
quick. Our time and place forget that the 
end of art—a main end at least—is repose, 
whatever the means. We do not quite real- 
ize yet the bigness of the word ‘rest’—how 
inclusive it is of many things we commonly 
put before it: things that have value only 
as leading to it. 

“*The toilsomeness of a path that goes 
nowhere is obviously labor wasted,’ says 
an adage. In art—in musical art, especially 
—where should a path lead if not to some- 
thing self-complete and satisfying? 

“The lack of perception exemphiffied in 
our considerations regarding the ends of 
art displays itself with deplorable result in 
all phases of our preparatory work, both 
technical and esthetic; we seem to lose all 
sense of values, all feeling of cause and 
effect. The young man who studies violin, 
for example, wishes to execute (and a 
veritable execution it very often is!) a 
masterpiece. Correctness of intonation, 
beauty of tone, fineness of understanding— 
all this he thinks will somehow come with 
the playing; the main affair is to ‘tackle 
the thing and get through with it.’ 

“The patient, often painful effort, the 
long continued thought and experience nec- 
essary to each and every individual who 
would arrive at an assured knowledge of 
his own powers and_possibilities—what 
chance have these with the young man who, 
if he studies professionally, must get on 
the concert platform before he is twenty or 
be considered ‘out of it’? Still more, what 
chance have they with the non-professional 
who takes up his fiddle for half an hour in 
the evening to ‘forget business’? Yet with- 
out the. conditions mentioned, what con- 
ception, whether of a particular piece or of 
art as a whole, is possible? To what, in 
their absence, can the term conception be 
applied even, properly speaking? 

The finished interpretation, no less than 
the creation, of a great work implies the 
co-ordination and harmonious development 
of faculties which have not yet begun to 
exist in a majority of us. We are even 
blissfully unconscious, for the most part, 
that such faculties are or can be. 

“Tt is primarily to such blindness as this 
that I attribute those crass and provincial 
elements in native American work which 
are the object often of exaggerated but 
sometimes, too, of thoughtful and consci- 
entious criticism. 

“Again, there is the slovenliness which 
inheres in so much of our work and in the 
thought back of it. This is a dominating 
quality in the art atmosphere here—or per- 
haps we might better say a chief reason 





why such real art atmosphere is so seldom 
We have our rich and cultured 
amateurs, politely or earnestly interested in 
the progress of the art, but the masses 

Mr. Kneisel broke off a moment, 
emphatically : 
was brought up they knew 


possible. 


proceeded 


here we know coon- 


most spiritual of the home influence. 
only could the people know and feel the 
appeal of music’s deepest and highest, 
what they 


this was precisely 


less. 


“Perhaps in considering such matters as 
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comedy.’ What sort of art inevitably arises 
from this? 

“Another vital handicap to the profes- 
sional pursuit of art is-our school system. | 
consider that at fourteen years of age at 
latest, save in exceptional instances, our 
choice of art as a career should be deter- 
mined upon, yea or nay, and, an affirmative 
choice once made, four hours’ time daily 
for the study of an instrument and as much 
more as may be necessary to the study of 
theory (harmony and counterpoint should 
be known at seventeen) becomes impera- 
tive. Now consider the amount of outdoor 
exercise, recreation, etc., necessary to the 
mere physical well-being of our children, 
and then ask yourself what hope of becom 
ing an artist that child may entertain who, 
in addition to monthly, qué urterly and annual 
examinations, has an amount of ‘home 
work’ taking up from three to six hours of 
extra time daily? 

“The child who would study art,” said 
Mr. Kneisel, slowly, “must certainly not go 
to high school, at least under present con 
ditions. One of two things he must sacri 
fice—a vast array of names and terms in 
the arts and sciences or practical accom 
plishment in some one of these latter. | 
see no alternative. My own children, not 
high school pupils, either, stay in 
only until twelve o'clock. 

“One other matter. Our musical institu 
tions can be put upon a paying basis only 
by the efforts of public spirited citizens, in 
the lack of government subsidies, etc. Ade 
quate artistic imstruction cannot be mad 
self-supporting in conservatories wher 
$2.50 would be a high average per lesson 
for each pupil and where at the same time 
instructors are paid, they say’”—Mr. Kneisel 
smiled—‘‘ten times that amount per hour 

“These and many more things equally 
vital are to be counted as mere preliminaries 
to a national art, but until they are attended 
to other matters seem more or less in the 
nature of dream pursuits and reckonings 
with unknown quantities.” 


school 


RUSSIAN ORCHESTRA PLANS 


Altschuler’s Society Will Give the Usual 
Five Concerts in New York 


The most interesting season of the Rus 
sian Symphony Society since its inception 
is promised by the conductor, Modest Alt 
schuler, for the seventh season, 1909-1910. 
The orchestra toured the United States and 
Canada this past season, playing 180 con 
certs, visiting 84 cities in 29 States and 
Canada, covering a period of twenty-one 
weeks, meeting with success at all of its 
appearances, and_ received unanimous 
praise everywhere from the press, while 
the fine ensemble of the organization 
has been especially commented upon. 

As is customary with the society, it will 
open its season November 18, with Tschai 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony, the “Pa 
thétique,” and will introduce an array of 
soloists of repute, and produce music of 
the Neo Russian school that can be heard 
nowhere else in this country. 

lhe five Thursday evening Carnegie 
Hall concerts will take place on November 
18, December 2, January 27, February to 
and March 3 


Miss Swickard in Oratorio 


Josephine Swickard is meeting with su 
cess in oratorio, as well as orchestral con 
certs and song recitals. She sang recently 
the soprano role in “Judas Maccabeus” 


9 
with the Oratorio Society of Bethlehem, 
Pa., which maintains the highest tradi- 
tions as a musical center. The Oratorio 
Society is the successor of the famous 


Bach Chorus, formerly conducted by Mr. 
Woole. The Globe, of Bethlehem, said: 
“Miss Swickard won many admirers for 
her sustained work in her numerous so 
prano solos. Her best singing was probably 
in the aria ‘So Shall the Flute and Harp 
Awake,’ a beautiful selection, beautifully 
given.” 


Vilmos Beck, one of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s new French baritones, is a personal 
friend of Maurice Renaud, with whom he 
will sail for New York in October. He has 
won recognition in Germany and Austria, 
as well as France. 
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was personally present, and was cordially 
received; but the opera is not likely to 
enjoy the popularity of his “Queen of 
Sheba” or “Merlin,” if one may judge by 
the criticisms. It is as a master of or- 
chestral coloring that he makes the deepest 
impression in this as in his earlier operas. 


MUSIC'S PLACE IN 
THE SCHOOLROOM 


Subject Will Be Considered by Mil- 
waukee Board of Education 
The Director’s Views 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 31. 
should be taught in the high school as the 
equal of any other study is the opinion 
of many Milwaukee teachers. Both in the 
grammar schools and in the University of 
attention is paid to this 
inter 
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Wisconsin much 
branch of instruction, but in_ the 
mediate years there has been little attention 
given to it. There have been some at 
tempts to make the teaching of music in 
the high school something else than a side 
issue, but up to the present time both 
teachers and pupils seem to consider that 
it is of much less advantage than the more 
utilitarian studies, and it has sufferel in 
consequence. * Whether this point of view 
is an offshoot of the demand for practical 
education in the “people’s college” is not 
certain, but both are tendencies in the same 
direction. 

In the grammar instruction in 
music is rather thorough. By many it 1s 
regarded as essential a study as any other 
to which the pupil devotes himself. Will- 
iam L, Pieplow, director of the school 
board, said on this subject: 

“Music as a branch of instruction is as 
essential a subject to be taught as ~~ 
branch with the one exception—reading. It : 
is necessary for inspiring patriotism, for Richard Strauss as 
supplying the highest aesthetic training, 
and for encouraging the cheerfulness that 
makes for health. 

“It is needed in the schoolroom to make 
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“Salomé” 


Poor Richard Strauss! The much dis- 
cussed composer of “Salomé’—and it 1s 
safe to predict that he will be even more 
discussed this coming season, when Mr. 
discipline lighter and study more interest- Hammerstein brings forth his cyclonic 
ing. Song sends cheer into many a home. “fJektra” in New York—has been the tar- 
Its influence on little children and its re get for the wildest fancies of the carica- 
flex influence on their parents is not easily  tuyrist. Here is the latest offering in this 
estimated. From it the school child gains  Jine. It shows the master cacophonist with 
an understanding and appreciation that may his own sad face before him on the 
be his sweetest solace in after life.” charger. 

The subject will probably be voted on a ie 
by the school board here in the near future André Gailhard. son of the former di 

M. N. 5. rector of the Paris Opéra, has just com- 
cm pleted in Rome the score of his lyric trag 

Goldmark was just seventy-nine years old edy, “La Fille du Soleil.” It will be pro 
when his new opera, “The Winter’s Tale,” duced in the open-air arena at Béziers at 
was produced in Berlin, on May 18. He _ the end of this month, 
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LOWE FULLER AND 
SYMPHONIC DANCES 


With Her Fifty Muses She Will Be 
an Attraction at the Metro- 
politan Opera House 


Loie Fuller, or “La Loie,” as she is 
affectionately called by her Parisian ad- 
mirers, will be in New York next Novem- 
ber and will appear at the Metropolitan 


Opera House for three evenings, from 
October 25 to November 13, and Saturday 
afternoons, October 30, November 6 and 
November 13. This much has been defi- 
nitely settled. M. H, Hanson, who will 
direct her American, Canadian and Mexi- 
can tour, has cabled Miss Fuller that the 
contract with the Metropolitan Opera 
House has been sigirred. It is a similar con- 
tract that Miss Fuller has entered into 
with the Boston Opera House, but New 
York is to have the preference in time. 

In a letter written by Miss Fuller to a 
New York friend she says that she is hard 
at work with the details of her tour, ar- 
ranging a number of new dances, besides 
rehearsing some fifty muses whom she 
intends bringing with her. 

“T shall be rewarded,” said Miss Fuller, 
“if my New York audiences are suited. | 
know the temper of New York—I know 
what they want. They want something 
novel—sensation, if you will, but at any 
rate extreme novelty. Very well, they shall 
have it. 

In all probability Miss Fuller will give a 
decidedly new version of Salomé. In Paris 
M. Nozieres, of the Gil Blas, thus describes 
her: “As Salomé she dances with shim- 
mering, flowing scarfs, and her fingers 
seeming to make pearls trickle all over her 
body. All at once she is a peacock, which 
spreads its tails and then lets its feathers 
fall so that it may spread them again. She 
charms the serpents who pose before her, 
meanwhile caressing their supple forms, 
which now become rigid.. Again, she is a 
magician, and holds at the ends of her 
fingers an unearthly fire which at once 
becomes a source of supernatural light, as 
she plays with the flames.” 

According to “La Loie,’ the dances 
which she proposes to give by her pupils 
at the Metropolitan Opera will be more 
“natural,” more spontaneous and individual 
than any with which the public is familiar ; 
eraceful movements, fanciful lighting and 
beautiful music, all of which will create a 
new art unknown in America. As Whistler 
called his pictures “nocturnes” and “har- 
monics,” so Miss Fuller calls the new com- 
mingling of the arts which she illustrates 
“the orchestration of light.” 

To make a complete picture it is neces- 





sary to have a symphony orchestra, spe- 
cially devised lamps handled by trained 
operators, a stage hung with white and 


black velvet curtains, piano provided with 
a dumb keyboard connected by wires with 
various electric lamps, and, finally, “La 
Loie” or one of her pupils give the signals 
to the electricians. These signals are con- 
veyed by pressing the kéys, and in response 
soft and varied colored lights, correspond- 
ing to the rhythms and characteristics of 
the music played by the orchestra are 
seen slowly to appear upon the background. 
lhe result is described as a moving sym- 
phony in color. 

Many new and interesting programs of 
various kinds are promised at the Metro- 


politan Opera House. Among them a 
lyric pantomime with incidental dances, 
“Midsummer Night's Dream,” “Pelléas et 


Salomé,” Ballet of Light, 
Evening, composed of sonatas 
Liszt and Wagner pro- 
Poems, two- legends, 


Mélisande,” 
Beethoven 
and symphonies, 
grams, Symphonic 
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“Preaching to the Birds” and “Walking on 
the Waters’; “Flying Dutchman” and an 
exposition of “Stabat Mater,” with large 
chorus singing the “Inflammatus,” and “La 
Loie” Fuller illustrating the part of the 
weeping mother at the cross. 


NEW PIANIST FOR FLORIDA 








Katherine Bailey, of Texas, Will Teach 
and Give Concerts in Jacksonville. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Aug. 1.—Katherine 
Bailey, of Texas, comes here in September 
to join the faculty of the School of Musical 
Art, in the Cable Piano Company Building. 
Miss Bailey is a woman of charming per- 
sonality, as well as a brilliant pianist and a 
splendid teacher. She has had the advan- 
tage of being under two of the greatest 
masters that the South has ever known, 
von Mickwitz and George Kruger, and has 
played as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Not only will those who have the oppor- 
tunity to study with Miss Bailey be privi- 
leged to enjoy her great talent, but the 
music-loving public will hear her in a 
series of recitals that is being arranged for 
the coming season. The host of friends 
that Miss Bailey made for herself during 
her stay in Jacksonville last Winter are 
looking forward to her coming with a great 
deal of pleasure. 





Atlantic City Pianist Wins Gold Medal 

ATLANTIC City, N, J., Aug. 2.—Pupils in 
the advanced classes of Mrs. Joseph H. 
Ireland, who have been working the past 
six months, recently culminated their ef- 
forts in a recital. Theodore Presser, of 
Philadelphia, offered a gold medal to Mrs. 
Ireland’s pupils, and fifteen entered the con- 
test during the Winter. Mae Adams, of 
No. 10 Montpelier avenue, of this class, was 
awarded the emblem of merit after a close 


contest. as Js Ee Bs 





The merry editor of Puck says: “A stat- 
istician estimates that 2,500,000 Americans 
have seen ‘The Merry Widow,’ at an out- 
lay of $2,694,000. Subscribers with a taste 
for these things will be interested in learn- 
ing further that 48,632 hurdy-gurdys play- 
ing the ‘Merry Widow’ waltz have caused 


532,073 plain and 4,806,577 fancy curses; 
that 66,327 literary persons have written 
1,437,650 ‘Merry Widow’ paragraphs, and 


their noses 


that 10,783,962 men have had 
This is 


skinned by ‘Merry Widow’ hats. 
positively final.” 
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and Beethoven's Fifth; 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Brahms’s Second 


August 18 the Brahms Variations on a 





Covent Garden Closes Its 


Munich’s 





Symphony Festival 
Series—Arthur Nikisch Dubs Elgar’s Symphony “The Fifth i 8 fat 
of Brahms”—Teresa Carreno in Wiesbaden—London to 
Hear Paderewski’s Symphony 
Safonoff Engaged for Newcastle Festival—Middelschulte’s 


Organ Concert in Dortmund 


Havdn Theme, Concerto for violin and 

‘cello, Third Symphony and “Academic Fes 

tival” Overture; August 20, Beethoven's 

Doors with a Last se Louise eo Sixth, the “Paste yrale” and Bruckner’s 
: third; August 26, the Fourth by Brahms 

Rivals the Summer Opera and Seethoven’s Seventh; August 31, 


“Tragic Overture” and Concerto 
major and Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony ; September 2, Bruckner’s Eighth; 
September 7, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

These concerts are given in the Kaim 
Saal on the days when no operas are given. 
What with its festival performances of 
Mozart in the ideal Residence Theater and 
Wagner in the Prince Regent Theater and 
now its concurrent “symphony festival” of 


Brahms’s 


in November—Busoni and 








HE Covent Garden season of 1909 has 
sung itself out. Owing to what the 
Londoners are talking about as “the unex- 
ampled success” of the season the final cur- 
tain, originally announced fer Thursdav of 
last week, was deferred until Saturday to 
permit of an extra performance of “La 
Bohéme” on Friday and a final send-off on 
Saturday for “Louise,” the novelty success 
of the season, with the original cast headed 
by Mmes. Edvina and Berat, Charles Dal 
mores and Charles Gilibert. 

The last “La Bohéme” was sung 
more by Maria Kousnietzoff, the beautiful 
Russian, little Miss Trentini, Giuseppi An 
selmi, Marcoux, Gilibert, Scandiani and 
Gianoli-Galletti. The remaining perform 
of the closing week were a “Rigo 


once 


ances 
letto” and “La Traviata” for Tetrazzini and 
Sammarco farewells, a third and _ last 
“Tess” for Emmy Destinn and Zenatello, 


and the ever-verdant “Faust” for Kousniet 


zoff and Dalmorées. 
* * * 


VERYBODY knows that when Brahms 
produced his first symphony it was 
called Beethoven’s tenth, following, as it 
did, on the lines of the nine great master 
pieces of Beethoven. Now Arthur Nikisch 
has gone on record as pronouncing Sir 
Edward Elgar’s symphony “the fifth ot 
Brahms.” 

It was just before winding up his Lon 
don engagements the other day that the 
Hungarian conductor, who is now identified 
primarily with the music world of Leipsic, 
Berlin and Hamburg, added the Beethoven 
Brahms-Elgar trio to the various combina 
tions of immortal names. His verdict as 
given to a reptesentative of the Musical 
Times is worth quoting: 

“T consider Elgar’s symphony a master 
piece of the first order, one that will soon 
be justly ranked on the same level with 
the great symphonic models—Beethoven and 
Brahms. The music is strong in invention, 
workmanship and development from begin 
ning to end. I find that some critics have 
expressed a somewhat unfavorable opinion 
of the first movement; but it is s » logical, 
so well balanced, and there is so wuarch in 
it that only needs to be properly expressed 
in order to make everything clear. 

“Each time I conduct the work my ad 
miration for it increases. It was the same 
with my orchestra at the Gewandhaus, L eip 
sic. There I held four rehearsals of the 
symphony, and on each successive occasion 
the players became more and more excited, 
until they were almost as enthusiastic as 
myself. Our eemences are naturally cold 
towards anything new, but the work was a 
great success and aroused great enthusiasm. 
I hope to introduce it to Berlin, with my 
Philharmonic Orchestra there next October, 


and in the same week we will play it in 
Hamburg.” 
* * * 
N Wednesday there began in Munich a 


series of symphony concerts designed 
to complement the Mozart and Wagner 


festival opera performances. If these con 
certs receive the patronage they deserve 
they will become a permanent feature of 


Munich’s Summer season, and the Bavarian 
capital will be a more powerful magnet than 


ever to the traveling public. 


; Beethoven, Brahms and Bruckner, Munich 
a French contralto ; Ludwig presents itself in a most alluring light to 
a ne Alexander Heinemann, the the musically inclined as headquarters for 
erlin baritone, who, notwithstanding his the month of August. 

extensive concert activities, has never yet The interest aroused throughout Germany 
been heard in Munich. in the first Brahms Festival, to be held in 


ginie Fournier, 
Hess, tenor, and 


- 


une 
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ALFRED VON BARY AS “LOHENGRIN” 
Alfred 


\s the only Lohengrin engaged for this Summer Dr. von Bary, the 
Dresden tenor, was nominally the star of the opening performance of the Bay 
reuth Festival. The chief honors of the occasion, however, were carried off by 
Anna von Mildenburg, of the Vienna Court Opera, as Ortrud, which does not neces. 
sarily mean that Dr. von Bary failed to reach his standard of previous Bayreuth 


tenor’s signature to a contract 


nich Court Opera has secured this 
King of Saxony. 


subject to the permission of the 


seasons. The Mu 
dating from 1912, 





and Transfiguration” 


cess of all was that won by Teresa Carre- 
no.” He proceeds to praise the novelty 
she brought to her admirers there—Mac 
Dowell’s Concerto in D Minor—and seems 


all unmindful of the vears the 
spent in Wiesbaden. 

By the death last mont 
mother, Mrs. Thomas A. MacDowell. the 
great Venezuelan pianist has lost a close 
friend long standing. 


*/ Ip ser 


1 
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h of MacDowell’s 


years’ 
* * * 


ONDON is to make the acquaintance of 
Paderewski’s Symphony at a concert 

of the London Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Hans Richter conducting, on November 8 
he composer will be present and will ap 
pear in his more familiar role with the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto for piano in G minor 
While in England he will also give a re 
cital in Queen’s Hall and fill a few engage 
ments in the 


provinces 
It was the 


London Symphony Orchestra, 


with Dr. Richter at the helm, that intro 
duced Sir Edward Elgar’s Symphony last 
December 7 The work was repeated at 
three subsequent concerts of the same or 
ganization in what proved to be the most 
successful season in its history of five 


adorn the 


years. Katharine Goodson is to 

opening concert of the society's next sea 
son on October 25 Throughout the yea 
seven concerts will be condu ted by Dr 


Richter, two by Arthur Nikisch, two by 
Wassili Safonoff and one by Sergius Kus 
sewitzky, the Russian contrabass virtuoso 
But while the London Symphony Orches 
look 


tra is smiling over its brief past and 

ing forward to a roseate future the ancient 
and honorable Philharmonic Society reports 
a financial deficit for the past season of 


nearly $2,000, and there is moaning and 
groaning that “our oldest surviving orches 
tral society should be compelled to lead a 


kind of hand-to-mouth existence just when 
it is approaching its hundredth birthday.” 
lo “the vrOWINE demanded by 
soloists, orchestral players and conductors” 
is attributed the mcreased expensc of con 
cert-giving. And seems that as the solo 
ists’ fees increase the ticket purchasing pub 


ever f¢ es 


lic decreases 


[* Percy Grainger, the New Zealand pian 

ist, has the usual quantity of red cor 
puscles in his blood he must have felt like 
giving up the musical ghost when he got 
back to England from his recent Australian 
tour to the Bristol Mercury's mushy wel 


* 


come. Here’s the very note 
“The young pianist, with his fair hair, 
his face of feminine beauty and (for this 


is really beginning to count with audiences ) 
the exquisite delicacy of his playing, is 
rapidly becoming a popular favorite.” So 
nice for him to know that the “delicacy of 
his playing” has at least something to do 
with his increasing popularity, subordinate 
though it be to considerations of fair hai 
and a face of feminine beauty! 

His only salvation lies in hair-dye and 
bushy sidewhiskers if he hopes to deflect 
his public’s admiring attention from his 
personality to the “songs and tunes of the 
Maori and Raratongan natives and the last 
terror of the Australians,” which he has 
brought back with him and intends to “ar 
range” for concert use, 

* ¥ * 
IK Paderewski, Ferruccio Busoni will 
show his two artist personalities of the 
pianist and the composer in England in the 


Fall. At the Neweastle Festival, late in 
October, he will play Liszt’s Concerto in 
\ Major at one concert and at another 


heat time for his erstwhile pupil, Egon 
Petri, to play his concerto. 

Wassili Safonoff has been 
lirect two of the miscellaneous 
But let us have the entire schedule—as a 
representative English festival scheme it is 
worth it. 


engaged to 
concerts 


On the first day Mendelssohn's “Elijah” 
will have a morning performance. - In the 
evening Mr. Safonoff will conduct Wag 
ner’s “Faust” Overture and Strauss’s “Death 


and the Liszt Concerto 








For this Beethoven-Brahms-Bruckner Cy [he programs are of model dimensions Munich, under Fritz Steinbach’s direction “! 
clus Ferdinand Léwe has gone to Munich for Summer audiences At the first Be [rom September 10 to 14, is indicated by 48 played by Busoni. The chorus will offer 
from Vienna to conduct the orchestra espe thoven’s First and Bruckner’s Seventh Sym the announcement that all of the seats had is a Russian novelty a Ballade by Rimsky 
cially recruited. The soloists engaged are phony took up the allotted time lhe re been sold three weeks ago, two months in l\orsakoff tor chorus and orche stra, with 
few in number: Henri Marteau, the vio mainder of the scheme is arranged in this advance a nor and bass solos. Brahms’s “Song of 
linist, and Hugo Becker, ‘cellist, for the manner x lriumph” and Baint “Prometheus” are 
Brahms Double Concerto for violin and August 6, Beethoven’s Second Symphony R° VIE oe the unusually full and rich mm the saline program. 

‘cello; Frederic Lamond, pianist, for the and Brahms’s First; August 9, Beethoven's music season in Wiesbaden, which has Elgar's Symphony will share the second 
Brahms Concerto in B Flat Major; and fo Third, the “Eroica,” and the “Leonore” isted well on into the Summer, Prof. Dorn "™#tinee with © Che Kir gdom, the composet 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony Frau Noorde Overture, No. 3; August 11, Beethoven’s writes to the Musikalisches Wochenblatt onducting Later in the day Rutland 
wier-Reddingius, the Dutch soprano; Vir- Fourth and Bruckner’s Fourth; August 13, published in Leipsic that “the greatest suc Continued on next page) 
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Boughton will introduce his “Invincible Ar- 
mada,” and Schumann’s “Manfred,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fourth Symphony, Mozart’s “Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik” and Elgar’s “Sea Pic- 
tures” will also be given. Haydn’s oratorio 
“The Return of Tobias” will have its first 
performance in England on the closing day, 
with Henry Coward conducting—the Busoni 
concerto, with its choral finale, will follow 
it. The festival will come to an end with 
Granville Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam.” 
* * * 


| his old home city. of Dortmund, Ger- 
many, Wilhelm Middleschulte, the Chi- 
cago organist, gave a program of organ 
music, with the assistance of the local Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, in the Reinoldi Church, 
a fortnight ago. The Germans, who are 
fond of discovering symptoms of artistic 
decadence in their sons and daughters who 
have become identified with the music life 
of this country, have never been able to 
apply their favorite reproaches to Mr. Mid- 
dleschulte—rather, they take special pains 
to make his welcome cordial w hen he visits 
them from year to year. 

The organist played two works with or- 
chestra, his own Concerto in A Minor, 
based on a theme from Bach’s Fugue in E 
Minor, and Liszt’s Fantasy and Fugue on 
the Chorale, “Ad nos, ad salutarem undam,” 
effectively orchestrated by Hugo Kaun. The 
middle number was Klose’s Prelude and 
Double Fugue based on Bruckner’s Im- 
provisation on “Parsifal.” Here was no 
hackneyed program. 

* * *” 

MELBOURNE, Australia, piano peda- 
gogue named Laver has more than the 

usual share of teacher’s ambition. He has 
conceived the plan of having his pupils 
play all the more important piano concertos 
in the literature of music. He realizes it 
will take years to accomplish his aim, but 
he has made a good start. At his last con- 
cert, in May, pupils of his played the pro- 
hibitive Brahms Concerto in B Flat Major, 
the Chopin in E Minor and the Tschaikow- 
sky in B Flat Minor. Before that he had 
been able to strike the Beethoven “Em- 


peror,” the Rubinstein D Minor, Chopin’s 
F Minor, the Saint-Saéns G Minor and the 
Schumann, Grieg and Henselt works off his 
list. 
a 

THE London Globe propounds this prob- 

lem, which has stirred it “aye, and to 
the depths” of its newspaper heart: 
_“A man (A) happened to be sitting in a 
room with two people, comparative strang- 
ers; one, a piano-playing wife, the other 
her unmusical husband. While the former 
played a nocturne the latter pointed out 
screamingly funny pictures in the illustra- 
ted papers, Problem: What should A do?” 
Yes, what should A do—many a one who 
has been in a similar position would like to 
know. 

** * 
STENDE has of all Europe’s Summer 

resorts the most elaborate and at- 
tractive music season. The $7,500 expendi- 
ture for Caruso’s first three post-opera- 
tion appearances has not interfered with 
the engagement of many other high-priced 
artists, but even then it is not the soloists 
alone that make the season what it is. The 
orchestral programs are often of uncom- 
mon interest. 

The program of the annual concert of 
Belgian music contained most of the prin- 
cipal names among King Leopold’s compos- 
ing subjects. Jan Blockx, of “Princesse d’ 
Auberge” fame, was ‘represented in three 
phases of his work—the Andante from his 
violin concerto, plaved by Edouard Lam- 
bert, a “Harp Song” sung by Mme: Fel- 
tesse with accompaniment of two harps and 
three flutes, a somewhat fanciful but ef- 
fective combination, and the “Fete village- 
vise” from the “Kermesse Day” Suite. 

Edgar Tinel, whose ecclesiastical opera 
“Saint Katharine” was unexpectedly the 
season’s success at the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie, contributed a “Te Deum” for chorus, 
orchestra and organ, Another choral work 
was Mathieu’s “Le Sorbier” for chorus, 
soloists and orchestra, while Paul Gilson’s 
“Variations symphoniques” completed the 
program. 
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This month there is to be a Richard 
Strauss festival program, also a Glazounoff 
concert, conducted in each case by the com- 
poser. Of the soloists that have already 
appeared Enzo Leliva, the Polish tenor en- 
gaged for the Boston Opera; Frieda Hem- 
pel, now dubbed “the German Patti”; Elvira 
de Hidalgo, “a young nightingale . from 
Spain,” and Paul Franz, who was last year’s 
prize-winning “competition tenor” and is 
now at the Paris Opéra, have distinguished 
themselves. 

es <4 

Se AUSE of the rarity of bequests to the 

Euterpean cause the English press is 
giving considerable publicity to the will of 
the late Alfred Morten, Upper Norwood, 
who died in South Africa last May, leav- 
ing a most commendable example to other 
wealthy men. For the testator bequeathed 
$25,000 in stocks to the Royal Academy of 
Music to found two scholarships, “one in 
honor of the immortal John Bach, and the 
other in honor of the immortal Ludwig von 
Beethoven, for the study of the works of 
those composers.” 

Moreover, “for like purposes” he left 
$25,000 also to the Guildhall School, while 
a third $25,000 was set aside for the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind at Upper 
Norwood, “for prizes for industry and pro- 
ficiency in the study of classical music.” 
Musical manuscripts and autographs were 
left to the South Kensington Museum. 

6 8 


HEN the English want to hold up an 
accomplished amateur musician for 
emulation they point to their fiddling sailor, 
Vice-Admiral George Neville, for whom 
Paganini and Vieuxtemps have no terrors. 
His musical predilections are shown by a 
little anecdote related by M. A. P. 

A lady who was an expert on family 
trees, and consequently a bore in her way, 
once asked the Vice-Admiral which he was 
descended from—Guy Earl of Warwick or 
the “King-maker,” both of whom were Nev- 
illes. “My dear madam,” was his reply, 
“| haven’t the ghost of an idea. But I 
would much prefer to be descended from 
Nero or Paganini, both of whom we know 


were famous—fiddlers.” Fe. de Bl. 





Tschaikowsky’s Music for Drama 





LoNDON, Aug. 2.—The Russian folk 
drama, “The Snow Flower,” originally a 
ballet, has been set to Tschaikowsky’s 
music, and will be produced by Michael 
Morton. 

Frankfort-on-Main draws very few of 
the American students that go to Ger- 
many. Last season the two principal in- 


and the 
two 


stitutions, the Hoch Conservatory 
Raff Conservatory, could claim only 
American pupils each, 

Ruth Deyo, the 
Italy with Mrs. E. A. 
of the composer. 





American ‘pianist, 
Macdowell, 


is in 
widow 


MEET ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 


Guests of Kate S. Chittenden Hear Com- 
poser-Pianist at Institute 


To meet Albert Ross Parsons, the dis- 
tinguished American pianist and composer, 
a goodly number of people attended Kate 
S. Chittenden’s musical “at home” on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, July 28, at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, on 
West Fifty-ninth street. 

Mr. Parsons entertained at the piano with 
a well-chosen program, consisting of : 

Air in E, by Bach-Joseffy; a Grieg selection; 
Godard’s Barcarolle in E flat; Hiller’s ‘“Sara- 
bande”; Liszt’s “Cantique D’ Amour”; Ballad in 
A flat, by Chopin, and “Golde’s Death,” by 
Wagner- Liszt. 

They were all performed in the masterly 
manner, with beauty of touch and the in- 
terpretative excellence that always chagac- 
terizes Mr. Parsons’ work. 


Mrs. Avis Day Lippincott, a pupil of 
McCall Lanham, then sang a number of 
songs to his accompaniment. They in- 
cluded “Nymphs and Fauns,” Bemberg; 
“Rosy Morn,” Ronald, and Matthews’s 
“Spring” and “Summer.” She was in ex- 
cellent voice, and justified her teacher’s 


pride in her progress. 





Denver’s Tuesday Musical Reorganized 


Denver, Cor., July 31.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club, which some time ago an- 
nounced its intention of disbanding, has 
reorganized under a new set of officers. 
Mrs. R. H. Beggs is the new president, 
Mrs. F. M. Keezer vice-president, Mrs. 
John Sibley recording secretary, and Mrs. 
M. S. Fraser corresponding secretary. It 
is the intention of the club to confine its 
public concerts for the coming season to a 
series introducing local artists. 





Insects Halt Band Concert 


Sea Girt, N. J., July 31.—A plague of 
gnats created a reign of terror at the band 
concert last evening. The insects attracted 
by the lights swarmed around the musicians, 
attacked their faces and made it impossible 
for the music to continue. The players then 
enveloped themselves and instruments in 
mosquito netting and finished the program. 
It was necessary, however, to take long 
intermissions to fight off the pests. 





Florencio Constantino, the Spanish tenor, 
who sings principally lyric réles at the Man- 
hattan, is confining himself chiefly to dra- 
matic roles at the Colon Theater in Buenos 
Ayres this Summer, while Bonci takes the 
lyric. 

At the sixtieth concert of the Tonkiin- 
stler-Verein of Cologne, Germany, the pro- 
gram contained piano compositions by an 
American girl named Mabel Moss, who is 
studying there. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE’S 
LOVE FOR MUSIC 


Organist Tattersall, of Toronto, 
Tells How Millionaire Appre- 
ciates the Classics 
Toronto, Aug. 1.—Andrew Carnegie as 
a music lover is an aspect of the great steel 
king which has not previously been touched 
With the arrival in Toronto of Rich- 
the private organist of Mr. 


upon. 
ard Tattersall, 
Carnegie for three years, and recently ap- 
pointed organist of St. Thomas's Episcopal 
Church here, some interesting light has been 
shed on the preferences and whims of one 
who has spent a lifetime in the unmusical 
grind of business competition. 


To Mr. Tattersall, in his pleasant duties 
at Skibo Castle, was given the unique op- 
portunity of meeting the great American 


in moments when his mind was far from 
the whirl of factories, and of knowing his 
thoughts on subjects outside Republican 
politics or the hundred other public schemes 
with which one associates the name of Car- 
negie. 

It was after a distinguished though brief 
career that the young Scotch musician first 
attracted the attention of the Laird of 
Skibo, and a few weeks later took up his 
duties as organist and pianist. 

“During the Summer months,” Mr. Tat- 
tersall told MusicaL America, “it is Mr. 
Carnegie’s preference to bar out the world 
from his castle and grounds and play the 
hermit. But, though he likes isolation from 
his usual activities, music is always among 
the favored intimates. He could not live a 
day without it. 


“In the beautiful old hall of the castle 
used generally as an after-dinner lounge 
there is an excellent organ and concert 


grand piano, and every evening I had the 
pleasure of giving recitals to an audience of 
the Laird and one or two guests. In the 
mornings, too, for about an hour Mr. Car- 
negie would come with me into the hall and 
we would begin with the old German cho- 
rales and work through a répertoire in 
which I well remember he had distinct likes 
and dislikes. He is intensely fond of the 
piano and organ, and has real musical ot 
rea 


stinct, which made playing to him a 
pleasure. 

“Wagner's Prelude to ‘Parsifal’ and Wo- 
tan’s Abschied were favorites with him: 


also Dv6rak’s Largo from the ‘New World’ 
Symphony and the Andante from Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony. This last is perhaps 
his greatest favorite. 

“ *Beethoven’s Fifth was the first piece of 
classical music I ever enjoyed,’ he told me 


once, and it had evidently held him ever 
since.” ‘ e 
Though quite a young man, Mr. Tatter- 


sall has passed through a wide variety of 
experiences, which may account in part for 
his present position among the organists 
of this city. He was born at Thornlebank, 
a suburb of Glasgow, and held his first ap 
pointment at the age of fourteen years in 
the parish church. Some years later he 
went to Barrhead, another suburb of Glas- 
gow, and took the parish church of Dun- 








OCEAN GROVE ORCHESTRA MEMBERS WHO 
ENJOY BATHING AS WELL AS REHEARSING 
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Aug. 2.—The Ocean 
many talented amateurs and semi-professionals, who delight to combine with their 





Success Achieved by Ernest Goerlitz 
Leads Opera Company to Reap 
Its Own Harvest 

P. 
Conried and now 


Coppicus, former secretary to Hein- 
rich the concert 
department of the Opera 
with the details of this 


head of 
Metropolitan 
Company, is busy 
branch of the service. It 
that 
was announced that a special department 
had been for engage- 
ments of the Metropolitan artists, and that 


very important 


will be recalled some weeks ago it 


established concert 


in future all could be. se- 
through the 
Bernice di Pasquali, 


engagements 
office. 
Andrea 


cured 
Frances Alda, 


newly-created 


de Segurola, Glenn Hall, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Marianna Flahaut, Alessandro 
Bonci and Jane Osborne-Hannah_ were 


given in a list of those for whom engage- 
ments from then on could be booked. 
Ernest Goerlitz, business manager under 


Grove Orchestra is composed of 


musical work the enjoyment that comes from a Summer at the seashore. Boat- Heinrich Conried and now a member of 
ing, country walks and bathing are the chief diversions, and of these bathing is the Hammerstein pained Sabmnestio er 
easily the chief. Every afternoon at least one-third of the members of the organi- Satan the offices that wr now fall bon 
zation may be found on the beach in bathing costume. The above picture was the shoulders of Mr. Coppicus is wake > 


taken by Joseph Gérard, the first 


oboe pli iyer of the orchestra. 


cause of the profitable business built up 
by Mr. Goerlitz that the Metropolitan con- 





son, an important watering place on the 
Firth of Clyde. A position was next offered 
him by St. Silas Episcopal Church, Glas- 
gow, where he remained until coming to 
Canada, with the few years’ interruption of 
Mr. Carnegie’s engagement. As organist 
and choirmaster of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Toronto, Mr. Tattersall has advanced into 
the ranks of this country’s best musicians, 


and, with his youth taken into considera- 
tion, an irteresting future would seem 
assured. Rosson BLACK. 


Does She Mean Mary Garden? 


Lonpon, Aug. 1.—Looking the picture of 


health, despite her long season, Mme. Tet- 
razzini, seated in her pretty drawing-room 
at the Piccadilly Hotel, told a New York 


woman of the satisfaction she felt over her 
great success in Paris. 

“You remember,” said she, “that a cer- 
tain prima donna well known in America 
declared that in Paris it was not sufficient 
to have a voice with many high notes and 
be able to sing florid music easily. These 
qualities alone would never insure success 
there, although she thought they did in 
America. In Paris, to be applauded and 
appreciated one must be an artist, must 
prove that he or she has real artistic abil- 
ity. So since my success in Paris was ex- 
traordinary, she must now acknowledge that 
[ am a great artist, must she not?” And 
the singer laughed her rippling laugh of 
pure amusement. 


Mme. de Rigaud at Lake Placid 


Mme. Clara de Rigaud, the well-known 
vocal teacher, is resting for a few weeks at 
the Grand View Hotel, Lake Placid. 
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cluded to undertake the concert enterprise 
on its own responsibility. 
After the election of 


Hammerstein Seeks to Engage Dazie 


Oscar Hammerstein has made an offer to Heinrich Conried 


Dazie, the American dancer, to replace and the formation of the new company, it 
Odette Valery at the Manhattan Opera was announced that there would be no 
House. The former achieved a_ success more farming out of the artists to sing in 
there during the first season, appearing in concert, since that interfered with the ar- 
the ballets of “Fra Diavolo,” “Carmen,” tistic character of the operatic perform- 
“Aida” and others. If she should return ances. Under Maurice Grau, the concert 
this. year she would dance in “Samson et attachment reached the high-water mark of 
Dalila,” “Le Prophéte” and Auber’s “Ma- success. Singers, including Schumann- 
saniello,” in which there is a long panto- Heink, David sispham and Fritzi Scheff, 
mime. The danseuse will probably accept came only to sing in concert. All the ar- 
the impresario’s offer if her contracts with tists, who under their contracts were com- 
the vaudeville managers can be arranged  pelled to share their concert incomes with 
accordingly. the company, were a source of much profit 
ES to the Metropolitan. The principal soloist 

Chairs Replace Grand Tier Boxes at the Cincinnati Festival on one occasion 

a ; é ” J received $4,000, of which $1,000 went to 
he boxes of the grand tier of the first the opera company. On another occasion 


balcony at the Manhattan Opera House will 4 
be replaced by four additional rows of in- 


singer receiving $200 per night to sing 


in opera received $900 for a concert. 


dividual chairs. This change will be made This return to the songbird industry at 
in connection with the educational season retail is given one explanation in the fact 
of opera. The improvement will cost $1,200. of the large number of appearances that 
Uhe grand tier can be restored later if jt has become necessary to give the: sing 
desired. ers since the advent of the second opera 


Some contracts under 
artists more 


York. 


assured the 


house in New 


In order to familiarize the Germans more the Conried régime 


with Swedish music, the Stockholm Concert appearances than it was possible to pro 
Society, with Tor Aulin as conductor, will vide. Mme, Fremstad consented to give 
give a concert of the works of Swedish half of her forty guaranteed appearances 


composers in Berlin next October. last season in concert. 
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conditions in New York at the present ing the most of himself and is to be greatly 
USI A time may thus be interpreted as prophetic respected. Also the composer of rare gifts PERSONALITIES 

of a widespread development of opera in is praiseworthy in seeking to make his art 
America to follow. Such would appear to as inclusive for all humanity in its appeal 
exon , be the logical outcome of the forces now as possible. There is no virtue in mere re- 
at work making operatic evolution. moteness or complexity. There is a vast 
THE MUSICAL AMERICA COMPANY difference between doing this and writing 
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Overcharged Operatic Centers 


If the tension of the operatic situation 
keeps on increasing at the rate at which it 
has increased during the past two years, 
something is likely to snap. Whether it will 
be singers or managers, or both, it is not 
easy to say. The experience of Conried 
bears testimony to the one possibility, and 
that of Caruso to the other. 

A gradual increase of intensity has been 
observable in the opera game for some 
time. The financial strain on managers has 
become greater with the increase of salaries 
and the building of new opera houses, and 
their responsibilities have been increased 
by the reciprocal arrangement among vari- 
ous houses which takes their singers afield. 
Operatic singers are proverbially difficult 
to deal with, and the difficulty increases in 
direct ratio with the number employed. 
Singers now expect to sing twelve months 
in the year in various parts of the world, a 
possibility provided by the competition and 
alternating operatic seasons in New York, 
London, the Continent, South America and 
Australia. The public has come to demand 
more of singers than it did formerly, and 
the standards of vocal dynamics have be- 
come high to exaggeration. The competi- 
tion has become in every way fiercer. 

The situation points to several possibili- 
ties. The expense of maintaining opera 
under present conditions may increase to 
the breaking point, or, on the other hand, 
the present system may become too strenu- 
ous for the singers. It is more likely, how- 
ever, that before either of these points will 
have been reached relief will come to the 
situation by a rapid geographical extension 
of the field of operatic activity, and a con- 
sequent lessenine of the intensity in the 
few present operatic centers. The operatic 
idea in its full modern sense has struck 
root in America. From the building of 
opera houses in Philadelphia, Boston and 
Brooklyn it is but a step to the building of 
others, perhaps on a less magnificent scale, 
in cities somewhat less in size. The increas- 
ing ranks of trainéd opera singers, both 
American and European, will find employ- 
ment over a wider area, Opera in America 
will become a national institution instead of 
being concentrated in a few overcharged 


cities. Opera singers of repute will be 


establishing themselves in places more and 
more remote, as other musicians have done 
in the past, and grand opera will become 
one of the universal enjoyments of the 
American people. 

exaggerated 


The intensity, of operatic 





On Having to Write Rot 


May we not ardently hope that the time 
is not far distant when we shall hear no 
more of artists and composers who say that 
they “have to” produce rot? One who has 
thus basely betrayed his better self should 
at least have the decency to keep silent 
about it. No man has to produce rot, and 
no man worthy of the name will. 

Anonymous letters are seldom command- 
ing of respect, but a recent anonymous 
writer in the New York Sun, signing him- 
self “Thespis,” touches—very inadequately, 
it must be said—this subject much in need 
of an airing. His story was told in a recent 
issue of MusicAL America. With a serious 
libretto of his own writing, he visited vari- 
ous “somewhat celebrated” composers with 
a view to having them compose music for 
his book. He asked one why he composed 
such “Because the public de- 
mands it, Upon 
pressure he was ready to substitute “the 
managers” for “the public.” The librettist 
expatiated upon the glory of the apart- 
ment of another composer whom he visited. 
“Yes,” sighed the composer, “I got all this 
magnificence by writing rot. I have to 
do it.” 

In the face of so hopeless an ignorance 
of life, so distorted a vision of the work- 
ings of the universal order, it is difficult to 
speak. One is fairly baffled by the mind 
which can so deeply blind itself to the 
nature of things. The man who can do 
better things, and who makes the absurd 
statement that he “has to write rot,” means 
merely that he prefers the things which he 
gets by writing rot to the things which he 
would get by doing his best work. By writ- 
ing rot he gets a little more for his stom- 
ach, a little more for his back, and for this 
he is willing to forget his self-respect and 
the companionship of fine minds. By doing 
his best work he gets self-respect, artistic 
and moral health and strength, the com- 
pany of fine minds, a fair chance for a 
brilliant future—and for this it is necessary 
to forget ease and to taste struggle. 

Every man, married or single, childless 
or with a family, sick or well, is free to 
make his choice. He may strive for one set 
of prizes or the other, the flesh-pots of 
Eevpt or the promised land, but he should 
stand up and pay the price like a man, It 
might as well be put plainly and bluntly— 
the man who caves, who says he “has to 
write rot,” is no better than any other kind 
of a coward. He fears to pay the price of 
doing the best that he can. He bows to the 
false standard which men set upon money 
and material things. He proclaims himself 
artistically and morally weak—he prefers 
material ease to character. He also pro- 
claims himself ignorant of history and 
biography. Did he ever stop to think why 
Wagner persisted in writing operas which 
the world would not have, when he could 
so easily do—as in “Rienzi” and the “Dutch- 
man”—the thing which was popular in his 
day? Is he acquainted with Wagner's 
struggle? Does he know how late in life 
Wagner found his king? Does he know 
what practically every great artist went 
through before he realized his best self and 
caused it to prevail—why Palissy threw his 
furniture and floor-boards into the furnace, 
why Millet stopped painting popular nudes? 

The passionate love of such men for the 
best that is in them is the veriest chimera 
to the men who “have to write rot.” It is 
the light that shineth in the darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendeth it not. As 
Whitman writes, “All parts way for the 
progress of souls.” Difficulties dissolve, im- 
possibilities become possible, barriers melt, 
the moment that one puts his shoulder to 
the wheel and lives up to his best self. If 
the one gift that a man has is an ability to 
write cheap music, he can do no better in 
this world than to exercise it. He is mak 


balderdash. 
the composer replied. 


” 


rot when one could write better—the differ- 
ence between black and white. Let us have 
done with this puerile chatter about “having 
to write rot.” 





Bayreuth’s Blindness 


Angelo Neumann intends to produce 
“Parsifal” in Prague in 1914, and the New 
York Evening Post reports that other man- 
agers not in the Association of German 
Theater Managers will follow suit. Thus 
the final blow is struck, not only at the 
heretofore existing Bayreuth monopoly, 
but also at an institutionalism devastating 
to artistic progress. 

Nothing could have been more artistically 
lofty and ideal than Wagner’s conception 
of perfect performances of great music- 
dramas under such conditions as he con- 
ceived for Bayreuth. But no one hated the 
blighting effects of institutionalism with a 
greater hatred than did Wagner. In Bay- 
reuth he sought the realization—at least 
momentary—of a dream, and not the estab- 
lishment of an institution which should 
become hardened by regulations and tradi- 
tions. Wagner looked and labored for Ger- 
man art growth, not for the perpetuation of 
his own dramas. He wanted to give the 
“Ring” once under perfect conditions and 
then destroy it. He knew this to be a fu- 
tile idea, but by expressing it he made plain 
his desire for progress, change, develop- 
ment, as he could have done in no other 
way. The crystallizing and hardening of 
institutions only presages their shattering. 
Bayreuth ought long ago to have opened 
its doors to the best operas and music- 
dramas of the world. It should have be- 
come a river of growth instead of a pool 
of stagnation. It has long needed the life- 
giving force of new creative thought. In 
maintaining a monopoly, an exclusiveness, 
an institutionalism, it made the world-old 
mistake, and pays the inevitable price, 
which is destruction. 

No outburst of sentimentality on the part 
of a few German theater managers could 
restrain the working of the mills of the 
gods. Tragedy it may be, that the tradi- 
tions of Bayreuth must be broken against 
the will of the family of Wagner, but not 
even for the family of Wagner will the 
world stop rolling. Maeterlinck says that 
the presence of a seer averts tragedy. Since 
Wagner’s death there has been no seer at 
Bayreuth. Had there been one he would 
long since have established a policy of 
progress, of expansion, of world-leadership 
at Bayreuth, which would have made it to- 
day a continuously growing power, instead 
of an isolated and decaying institution. 


A school teacher, taken to task for in- 
cluding the “Sunshine of Paradise Alley” 
in the program of her pupils’ singing hour, 
explained that she allowed popular melodies 
to be used in the classroom only on Fri- 
day. We are wondering what had 
against the other days of the week. 


she 





Mr. Hammerstein had a simple and per- 
fect system in conducting the examination 
of chorus singers in Philadelphia recently. 
At the beginning of each test he called out 
to the man at the piano, “Zuro,” and at the 
end he wrote on his paper—zero. 





The “Merry Widow” has been running 
for two years and a half without interrup- 
tion. This marks the advent of the suf- 
fragette Marathon. 


Micucci, Battistini, Bellicioni, Benedetti— 
all for next year. Somebody must lie awake 
nights thinking up new names for Italian 
singers. 





A man writes a letter to the New York 
Evening Post anathematizing the “false 
tremolo.” Cannot someone do something 
equally desirable to the genuine? 














Arthur Foote on the Golf Links 
Arthur Foote, 


who stands among the 
chosen few of America’s distinguished 
composers, takes his relaxation during the 
Summer months on the golf links. The 
great variety and the exacting nature of 
his duties during the Boston musical sea- 
son make such recreation a necessity to 
this busy musician. Mr. Foote’s composi- 
tions have come to the attention of Boston 
Symphony audiences on more than twenty 
occasions, and his male choruses and songs 
are known throughout America and Eu- 
rope. One of Mr. Foote’s worthy activities 
which has received comparatively little no- 
tice in public prints is his work as a trustee 
of the Oliver Ditson Fund for Needy Mu- 
sicians. In this connection he has sacrificed 
much of his time to the charitable, and 
at the same time consistent giving of aid 
to musicians who have required it. 


Spalding—Albert Spalding, the Ameri- 
can violinist, plans to celebrate his twenty- 
first birthday in a few days. In company 
with Warren Barber, a friend, whose birth- 
day comes at about the same time, he will 
give a dinner party at Martin’s, in New 
York, followed by a visit to one of the 
theaters, 


Bacon—John H. Bacon, press represent- 
ative and general right-hand man of Loudon 
Charlton, the concert manager, previous to 
his entrance into the musical business was 
vice-consul at Hong-Kong, China. During 
the Spanish-American war he acted as war 
correspondent for the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
where later he was employed. In the course 
of his journalistic career he has also worked 
in La Crosse and Madison, in the same 
State. 


Patti—Temperance in all things, says 
Adelina Patti, is the secret of her so-called 
perpetual youth. “I never strain my voice, 
I avoid all pastries and rich dishes, and I 
am a slave to nothing; I endeavor to culti- 
vate content. As for my supposed idleness, 
I rarely know an idle moment. I love to 
manage my own house, to call upon my 
neighbors, to entertain my friends—M. Jean 
de Reszke and his charming wife have just 
traveled all the way to visit me—to prac- 
tise scales, and what is left over is devoted 
to reading and needlework.” 


Caruso—Caruso is said to be a genius 
of finance. He is worth millions, and it is 
invested in the four corners of the earth, 
where people demand him to sing. Yet he 
attends to all the details of his investments 
with the same care that he would use on 
his voice on the evening of an operatic 
appearance. 


Rosenthal—M oriz Rosenthal, the Aus- 
trian pianist, who will make his fourth tour 
of America next season, spends much of 
his time in traveling, but his favorite spot 
is Abbrazio, near Trieste, where he has a 
villa. He is an early riser, and after taking 
his bath usually goes to his piano, where he 
often remains eight or ten hours. 


Wiillner—Dr. Ludwig Wiillner is now 
resting at his home in Berlin, and will not 
go to his Italian possessions this year. He 
will sing ten concerts in Scandinavia be- 
fore he sets sail for America, but refused 
a brilliant offer from Daniel Mayer to 
appear at two recitals in London this month. 
His voice is reported in perfect condition 
again, as a result of the rest cure. 
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WOMEN COMPOSERS OF AMERICA—10 | 





Lillian Taitt Sheldon, Who Writes 
Song as She Cares for Her 
Manifold Household Duties 





By Stella Reid Crothers 











[Epitror’s Note.—Miss Crothers, who has devoted 
several years to gathering material for this series 
of articles, takes the most liberal and democratic 
view, and the discussions will, therefore, not be in 
the nature of a critical review. It is the wish of 
the writer to make them both suggestive and stimu- 
lating to those possessed of latent talent, and an 
incentive to those whose ability is being recognized, 
to achieve yet greater success.] 


Having had over half a hundred of her 
compositions published, Lillian Taitt Shel- 
don, of Gouverneur, N. Y., can be truly 
said, in the new spaper parlance of the day, 
to have “arrived.” 

Mrs. Sheldon was born in Gouverneur 
and began her musical education at ten 
years of age with W. Sudds, the well- 
known composer, who found the music- 
loving little girl an apt pupil. At fourteen 
she took up the study of the pipe-organ, 
and soon became organist in the ,principal 
church of the town. It is interesting to 
note that Mrs. Sheldon has been connected 
with the choir of this church either as 
singer or organist for over twenty-five 
years. This long and delightful association 
no doubt accounts for the fact that most of 
her writings are of a religious or semi- 
religious character. 

Although she was in the habit of writing 
little songs for her own amusement, it was 
not until about twelve years ago that she 
allowed these “dream children” to be seen 
or heard by any one. Buta friend who over- 
heard one of her lullabies persuaded her 
to send it, with three others, to Theodore 
Presser. Prompted by their favorable re- 
ception, another song was sent, and while 
it was being considered it was seen by the 
musical editor of the Ladies Home Journal, 
who asked for it. 

Instead of being carried away by these 
early successes, Mrs. Sheldon resolved to 
send out no immature work, and so gave 
up all composition for a time while she 
took a course in theory with Dr. Hugh A. 
Clarke. The result of this conscientious 
study is apparent in her later compositions, 
whose great charm is their naturalness. 

Mrs. Sheldon shows the influence of the 
famed Eben Holden country in the engag- 
ing quaintness of her lighter songs, and 
everything from her pen betrays a whole- 





LILLIAN TAITT SHELDON 


someness of spirit entirely free from 
pessimism. 

Of a very domestic temperament, Mrs. 
Sheldon is a devoted wife and mother, and 
insists that she is “just folks, with no 
method to her madness,” but writes when 
the inspiration comes. This may be while 
reading a poem which appeals to her (al- 
though she writes the words to many of 
her songs), but in one or two instances 
compositions classed among her best sellers 
were woven while engaged in the homely 
occupation of washing dishes—for she is 
happiest when caring for her house and 
family, believing that to be the best care a 
woman can have. 

She looks upon music as a dissipation, 
and only writes when ideas compel her to 
expression—a fact evidenced in the un- 
forced quality of her work. Among her 
songs which have attained wide popularity 
among choir singers are “Rest” and “The 
Palace o’ the King.” To some of her bal 
lads she has added a violin obbligato, there 
by enhancing their beauty. 

While one would hesitate to commend 
course in dissipation to Mrs. Sheldon, her 
many admirers hope opportunity may not 
be lacking to exercise her talents for writ- 
ing sineable music. 
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Mr. Chamberlain, who has just celebrated 
his seventy-third birthday, was leaving his 
house one New Year’s Eve when he was 
met by a band of men. “Are you a deputa- 
tion?” he asked. “No, sir,” replied one of 
the men, “we are the waits. We have been 
playing ‘here every night for the last two 
weeks, and now we've come——” 

“Well?” inquired the tariff reform leader, 
impatiently. “The fact is, sir, we’ve come 
——” “Oh, I see,” interposed Mr. Cham- 
berlain ; “you’ve come to apologize!” 

The musicians, however, did not go away 
unrewarded.—London Daily News. 

* * ¥ 


Jail Superintendent—That fellow makes 
more noise than ever with his horrible 
singing and roaring. There is only one 
thing left—to get him out of hearing. Take 
him off to the solitary cell. 

Turnkey—That would do no good—the 
rogue is a ventriloquist. 


The would-be prima donna paced the 
floor with nervous emotion. “Julian,” she 
suddenly demanded, “what opera do you 
think would do justice to my voice?” 

And Julian, the manager, tugged at his 
black cigar and responded, sardonically : 

“Ah, madam, it would be a pleasure to 
hear you in the great anvil chorus. Your 
voice would make the blacksmith scene per- 
fect.” 

“And the connection between my voice 
and a blacksmith, sir?” 

“The heavy rasp in it, madam; the heavy 
rasp.” 

And then Julian escaped from the green- 
room just in time to dodge a gilded chair 
—Chicago Daily News. 

¢ as 

“Walter, get me a newspaper so I can 
hide my yawns; this concert is so stupid.” 

“Yes, miss; I'll bring the largest I can 
find.” 

a * om 


The Singers 


Still, still a thousand singers, but how they 
faint and fail 

Since Shelley sang the skylark and Keats 
the nightingale! 


And read us now the reason, nor read that 
reason wrong; 

He only is true singer who sings 
of song. 


for love 


Atlanta Constitution 


NEW OPERA FOR LONDON 


$1,500,000 Donated to Establish a 
Rival House for Covent Garden. 


Lonpon, July 30.—A project for the foun- 
dation of opera in England is at present 
being considered, its realization being 
largely due to the promise which has been 
made by a munificent patron of the arts of 
a sum of $1,500,000. 

The scheme in all probability will include 
the acquisition of a commanding site in 
London and the erection of an opera house 
fully worthy of the English metropolis, but 
no detailed plan has yet been drawn up. 

The identity of the donor of the large 
sum which is the basis of the enterprise 
cannot - present be disclosed, but it will 
probably be found to coincide with that of 
a public benefactor whose name is well 
known all over the world and who is a 
near relative of one of the ablest and most 
enterprising of our younger conductors. 


JEANNE MATTOON’S SUCCESS 





American Pianist Has Enviable Rec- 
ord as a Teacher in Vienna. 


An American girl who has had an un- 
usual European success is Jeanne Mattoon, 
who went abroad eight years ago to study 
with Leschetizky, intending to remain three 
years. Fate decreed otherwise, however, 
and after two years she began preparing 





JEANNE MATTOON. 


pupils for Frau Brée, Leschetizky’s first 
assistant, and has been for six years the 
first assistant of that gifted woman. Of 
her Frau Brée has said: “I never have to 
undo anything in a pupil who comes from 
Miss Mattoon.” 


Discipline for Grand Opera Stars 
{From the New York Times. ] 


Mr. Hammerstein proposes, in his ef- 
fectively imperial way, to discipline the 
expensive singers of foreign lands as they 
have never been disciplined before. From 
Catalani to Calvé, from Mario to Caruso, 
they have generally had their own way with 
the managers of opera, quickly reducing 
them into submission if they dared to exert 
their authority. Mr. Hammerstein is will- 
ing to pay large wages to good singers, but 
he demands of them in return the best they 
can give. They cannot sing, in the months 
they are away from New York, in Buenos 
Ayres, Madrid, Naples and Berlin, and re- 
turn in Autumn with tired and worn voices 
to fill their American engagements. 

This is the new Hammerstein rule, and a 
good one. If he succeeds in establishing it 
he will deserve the gratitude of our opera 
goers. But he is fixing a limit to the earn- 
ing capacity of a fine voice, he is raising an 
important economic question, and an inter- 
national one. Berlin, Buenos Avres, Madrid 
and Naples will be interested and annoyed. 
They, too, want the great singers, and if 
Mr. Hammerstein goes on from year to year 
engaging all the singers the Metropolitan 
Opera House does not actually need, and 
some that it does need, and enforces his 
rule that out of New York they may sing 
only a few times in Paris and London, what 
will the rest of the world do? 


1,000 AT A DENVER 
CONCERT DEFY HEAT 


Wagner Music Attracts Big Mid- 
summer Crowds—-News of 
Local Musicians 


Denver, Co., July 31.—Fifteen hundred 
Denver people, four-fifths of the number 
women, paid double prices to hear a sym- 
phony program of Wagner music at the 
Elitsch Gardens Thursday afternoon. And 
it is July and the sun is hot! 

Whether this indicates a passionate devo- 
tion to Wagner, whether the magnet was 
the reappearance after a long absence of 
the former popular Denver soprano, Mme. 
Sobrino, or whether the fact that double 
prices were charged led the Denver public 
to think that something extraordinary was 
to transpire, I do not know. Perhaps it 
is wiser to accept the fact without attempt- 
ing to analyze the motive. 

Mr. Cavallo’s orchestra, augmented to 
something over fifty members, played the 
“Rienzi” overture, the “Parsifal” Good- 
Friday Spell, and the “Lohengrin” Vorspiel 
and Third Act Prelude, as well as the ac- 
companiments to the “Tristan und Isolde” 
Liebestod (with the Vorspiel), sung by 
Mme. Sobrino, and the Schusterlied from 
“Die Meistersinger,’ sung by Robert H. 
Perkins. 

I need not say that this program could 
not be adequately played by a band of fifty. 

Candor further compels me to say that it 
might have been done better even with that 
number of musicians. The strings were 
often out of tune and forced, and the bass 
was blatant. 

But with all shortcomings, the fact re- 
mains that many in the audience heard some 
of the noble works for the first time, and 
that they were apparently interested and 
satisfied. Certainly the effort of Mr, Ca- 
vallo and the management of Elitsch Gar- 
dens to provide educational programs at 
these Summer concerts is praiseworthy, and 
the fact that the public responds so eagerly 
speaks volumes for the alertness of the 
Western people. Last week there was a 
Mendelssohn program, and next Friday the 
orchestral items will be selected from Bee- 
thoven. 

Mme. Sobrino, who has a host of friends 
in this city, was given an ovation. Her 
voice, a lyric soprano of moderate volume, 
has not the vital timbre in the middle 
range for an adequate delivery of the 
“Liebestod,” and the orchestra quite over- 
whelmed her save when she was in the 
high passages. But she sang with intelli- 
gent musicianship. As an encore she sang 
the “Faust” Jewel Song rather listlessly, 
and, after repeated recalls, gave an un- 
familiar air, by Grieg I am told, which re- 
vealed the warmth and sympathy of her 
voice to better advantage. 

Mr. Perkins, who has a big, virile bari- 
tone, sang without subtlety the “Meister- 
singer” air, and then tickled the popular 
palate with the Bizet “Toreador” song. 

Albert Gregorowitsch Janpolski, the Rus- 
sian baritone, was in Denver this week, en 
route to New York from Se attle. 

The second of John C. Wilcox’s series 
of lectures before his Summer class was 
given last evening at his Wolfe Hall stu- 
dios, the topic being “Breathing and Pro- 
nunciation.” Mrs. Agnes Northrop, of Red 
Cliff, Col., and Nina Hanna, of Greeley, 
both sopranos, sang, and Mr. Wilcox also 


sang several selections. The topic next 
Friday evening is “Style and Interpreta- 


tion. W. 


Tito Ricordi Not to Serve in Boston 


Boston, July 28.—Tito Ricordi, the head 
of the Milan music publishing house, has 
declined to become a member of the ad- 
visory board of the new foston Opera 
House. This declination came in the letter 


addressed to Director Henry Russell. 
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MUSIC’S MYSTERY 


By Lester C. Singer 








While much of the mystery of music 
lies in the unseen laws of acoustics, its 
most mysterious power to stir the emo- 
tions of man lies in the laws of aesthetics, 
and their operation in music is no more 
mysterious than in any of the fine arts. 
“Musical noise arranged by a genius” is 
the gift to utilize the various elements of 


which music is composed by an adjustment 
of their relations to create the desired 
aesthetic effects. 

When the vibrations of musical tones 
strike the ear the hearer becomes con- 
scious of a certain sensation and in pass- 
ing from one combination of tones to an- 
other the changing harmonies affect the 
emotions. Intermixed in the right propor- 
tions are tempo, rhythm, dynamics, 
nuances, etc.—each of these elements con- 
tributing its separate part to stir the 
changing feelings of the hearer. When we 
realize that to change any one of these 
several elements in the least degree, like 
a change of tempo or dynamics, the musical 
effect is varied, the possible aesthetic effects 
become unlimited. The genius of composi- 
tion lies in the power to utilize these ele- 
ments according to aesthetic laws, in the 
same manner the genius of the interpreta- 
tive artist adjusts and proportions the va- 
rious elements of the composition to those 
of the instrument on which he performs. 

The physical and aesthetical laws can be 
analyzed and classified up to a certain point 
that shows how they affect the hearer in 
the production of music. 

We are affected by what we hear the 
same as by what we see. If we see a 
straight line we are impressed by a simple 
fact. When more lines are added to form 
a figure the mind is impressed by their 
relation to each other according to the laws 
of design. With the addition of curved 
lines a conventional design or a figure from 
life may appear, and the addition of color 
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may greatly enhance its beauty. Starting 
with a straight line, the mind becomes en- 
gaged, interested and finally stirred to ad- 
miration by the use of line, form and color. 

In music the hearing is affected by the 
same laws as the eye in painting and design, 
but in music the elements are more compli- 
cated and subtle—each single tone is made 
up of many other tones being compounded 
of its partials. When, for example, the 
fifth C. G. is sounded, the partials of both 
tones cause a complication of sounds, and 
when E, the third in the triad, is added, 
we have the partials of C, E and G sounded 
together. Proceedings from this funda- 
mental triad the changes that occur in the 
harmonic progressions arrest the attention 
of the hearer and he becomes conscious of 
a sensation and feeling of satisfaction in 
the kaleidoscopic changing of chords. In- 
troducing the dynamic gradations between 
pp and ff another element of sound effects 
is added to stir the sense of the hearer. In 
the use of these elements the artist is gov- 
erned by the natural laws of tone relations 
and proportion of dynamics. The hearer 
is gently shocked by the changing sounds 
and the series of shocks blend into an ef- 
fective tone picture, thus a composition well 
rendered paints a picture or tells a story. 
If the harmonies are not arranged accord- 
ing to the laws of tone relations and the 
dynamics are not according to the laws of 
proportion, the shocks will no longer be 
gentle but harsh, and in place of music we 
will have noise. 

The aesthetic effects in music are caused 
by the impressions made upon the mind by 





the relation and proportion of the physical | 
laws of sound through the sense of hear- | 


ing. The physical laws of most of the 
aesthetic values are too intricate and subtle 
to admit of a clear analysis, and the effect- 
ive use of these laws can be accounted for 
only on a metaphysical basis. The genius in 


art shows a superior intelligence in the use | 


of these elements that is beyond the power 
of analysis by the scientific mind. 

What adds the beauty to the rose? It 
surely is intelligence, or it would not be 
beautiful. What turns the carrier pigeon to 
his far-distant home without guide or chart 
to direct him? 
he would not invariably turn in the right 
direction. Physical analysis will not ex- 
plain it. What is this we call genius in 
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Surely it is intelligence, or | 
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the creative and interpretative artist but 
the intelligence that directs him in the 
discriminative use of natural laws to pro- 
duce aesthetic effects. It is the natural re- 
lation of the physical laws to produce the 
right mixture and proportion of the aesthet- 
ical laws that moves the observer in any of 
the fine arts. 

In painting, sculpture, architecture and 
poetry certain definite subjects are outlined 
and the observer associates his mental im- 
pression with a particular subject, but his 
best impressions are not caused by the sub- 
ject, but by the aesthetic elements intro- 
duced by the artist. By the same principles 
the musician with no visible subject creates 
mental impressions that serve to stir the 
emotions of the hearer, and this is why 
music seems mysterious, although the 
cause is really not seen in the other arts 
any more than in music. 

While the unseen laws of musical com- 
position are the cause of much of “music’s 
mystery,” if the musician could have a per- 
fect knowledge of these laws it would not 
prevent his enjoyment of the work, but 
rather add an intellectual satisfaction. A 
composition simple in structure—for exam- 
ple, Handel’s Largo—may afford the great- 
est satisfaction to the trained musician, be- 
cause, while the structure is simple, the 
tones are arranged to make the work dig- 
nified and are the utterance of a great truth 
made impressive by its simplicity. 





Oley Speaks in Paris and Italy 


CoLumsus, O., Aug. 2.—Oley Speaks, the 
well-known local musician, writes from 
Paris that he is having a wonderful trip. 
He has met many musical people and has 
heard lots of good music. He goes from 
Paris to Italy. 


CLARA CLEMENS AS SOLOIST 





Well-Known Contralto and Albert 
Spalding to Appear in Sea- 
shore Concert 


Lone Brancu, N. J., Aug. 2—Women of 
Long Branch society are interested in a 
musicale to be given in the Casino at Mon- 
mouth Beach August 18 in aid of a new 
Roman Catholic parish just started there, 
and which numbers some Long Branch 
families. Clara Clemens, daughter of Sam- 
uel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), will sing, 
and Albert Spalding, who is passing the 
Summer with his parents in Monmouth, 
will play violin solos. Mr. Clemens has 
promised to attend with his daughter, and 
the concert will be one of the fashionable 
events of the Summer. Among the pa- 
tronesses are Mmes. William Barbour, 
William Nelson Cromwell, Thomas G. Pat- 
ten, nag! Harding, Harold Wilcox, Dan- 
iel ‘O'Day, Edwin A. McPherson, Lorenzo 
Semple and Vincent La Marche, also Miss 
Isabel McAnerny. 





Sallie Fisher Victim of Ptomaines 

Cuicaco, July 28.—Sallie Fisher, the 
comic opera star and pupil of Arthur Law- 
rason, is seriously ill at the Brevoort Hotel 
of acute ptomaine poisoning. The trouble 
is traced to canned sardines eaten last 
Saturday night at rehearsal. Taken ill the 
following day, she became delirious on 
Monday, and for many hours her life was 
in danger. She is now improved. 
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ASSAIL CONDITIONS IN 
MUSIC IN LOCAL PARKS 





One Writer Tells of Insufficient Accom- 
modations—Bold Malpractice in 
Many of the Bands 

Correspondents to the New York Times 


and the New York Sun have voiced their 
discontent with the conditions of municipal 


music. He who signs himself David A. 
Modell, in addressing the former paper, 
says: 


“Ever since I have known Central Park, 
and this Summer especially, I have watched 
with growing amazement the shamefully 
inadequate seating arrangements at the 
Mall during concerts. Thousands upon 
thousands must stand for hours, literally 
packed like sardines, to hear the music. 
Seats within hearing distance are at a high 
premium long before the beginning of the 
concerts. Hundreds come two hours ahead, 
willing to sit four hours at a stretch to 
avoid the greater discomfort of standing, 
in places officially designated by the park 
police, throughout a performance. How 
many are deterred bv this gross inadequacy 
of seats from ever coming near the place— 
it takes considerable stoicism at times to 
enjoy these concerts—cannot even be sur- 
mised. And this disgraceful conditton con 
tinues from week to week, year to year, 
without protest from either music-lovers or 
any of the ‘civic pride’ societies of New 
York. 

“While I have the Park Commissioner's 
attention, let me suggest another necessary 
improvement, musically the most impor- 
tant of all. The string orchestra needs a 
modern sounding board to play in outdoors. 
The present structure in Central Park—lI 
don’t know how ancient it is—is no more 
than its name expresses—a bandstand. It 
has no acoustic properties whatsoever. If 
it served well enough for old-time military 
bands it is absolutely unworthy of a string 
orchestra, whose finer passages seldom 
reach the majority of the audience, unless 
projected by means of a sounding board.” 

Edwin F. Goldman, in his protest to the 
Sun, writes: 

“Time and time again letters have been 
written to various papers complaining of 
the bad quality of music in most of the 
parks and recreation piers of this city. Con- 
ditions have been growing from bad to 
worse. 

“The good musicians have never com- 
plained so bitterly as this Summer. Of the 
hundreds of musicians employed daily in 
the various parks and piers, few good men 
are engaged. And now comes the worst 
part. Some bands consist of eighteen men 
or less. Out of this number there are often 
eight or ten dummies—men who simply hold 
an instrument but do not play. During the 
last few days |! nave gathered these facts. 
In some cases men in the bands have given 
me information and begged me to write to 
the papers, since they could not write Eng- 
lish. 

“In some bands of e);,hteen men almost 
half ‘steal the money.’ As an instance: 
Last Saturday, July 24, there was a concert 
in one park and in the hurd were eight alto 
horns. Only three were necessary. The 
other five were only crowding out otner in- 
struments that were absolutely impurtant. 
In another park on Sunday five of these 
altos were in the band. These alto herns 
are instruments of convenience. They are 
not used in any first-class band and are 
only substitutes for French horns. The 








A GROUP OF CHICAGO MUSICIANS 


MISS YAW SINGS WITH 
UMBRELLA OVER HEAD 











Her Audience, Under Huge Leaking 








Theodore Bergey and Some of His Musical Friends. x, ae 


Cuicaco, Aug. 1.—The accompanying 
snapshot was taken at Theodore Bergey’s 
home, in Woodlawn. Reading from left to 
right: Mr. Bergey, Mr. Antonio Froso- 
lono, Mrs. Frosolono, Mrs. Bergey and 





Tent, Adopts Same Method of Ward- 
ing Off Downpour of Rain 


SEDALIA, Mo., July 31.—Ellen Beach Yaw, 
the well-known vocalist of “top note” fame, 
sang at the Chautauqua here Sunday night 
last, and made an impression which will 
hereafter make her welcome at any time. 
It was not only because of the beauty of 
her voice, but because she sang against 
a tremendous downpour of rain—rain which 
soaked through the tent, where the Chau 
tauqua was being held, and so discommoded 
the great audience which had assembled 
that it was compelled to hoist umbrellas 
by the hundreds. The singer herself held 
an umbrella above her head during part 
of her program, but did not seem in the 
least disconcerted, and responded to en- 
cores with such generosity that she won 
all hearts. 

It was a remarkable sight, however, to 
see a sjnger of Mme. Yaw’s ability 
singing, apparently, to a vast sea of um- 
brellas, and as she finished her program 
her laughter mingled with the applause, 
and that she enjoyed the novel experi- 
ence was well evidenced. 

She was assisted by Miss De Armond, 
pianist; Markham» Talmage, baritone and 
flutist. Among her numbers Mme. Yaw 
gave the Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor”’ with flute obbligato, and the 
blending of her voice with the instrument 
was flawless. me Be 








Johnston Engages a Representative 


Johnston, musical manager, has 
engaged Katherine Wright, of the well- 
known Wright family, founders of the 
American Steamship line, to represent him 
for the coming season. Mr. Johnston met 
Miss Wright in Europe recently, where she 
was living with her friend Lilla Ormond, 
the Boston singer, and studying the piano. 


Signor Vito Marrone. Antonio Frosolono, 
the violinist, arrived here recently from 
Europe, where he studied under Sauret. He 
will teach violin here and has already signed 
several engagements for this season. 





instrument itself is an abomination, and 
most of the men who use it in the Summer 
time are unable to play the scale on it. 

“To criticise the programs would be folly, 
for it would be an impossibility to produce 
any good music with such a combin: ation of 
instruments. The popularity of the alto in 
these Summer bands, however, has its rea 
son. There is a sort ot combination with 
all these ‘political musicai ‘eaders.’ For in- 
stance, one has a contract tor five park con- 
certs, another for six, one for four, and so 
on. Each leader engages the other players 
to play in his band. In this way they all 
reap a fine harvest and keep busy for many 
months. Most of these unnecessary alto 
horns or instruments of torture are played 
by these so-called leaders. One of these 
leaders himself told me that he had a con- 
tract to furnish a band for a recreation 
pier for two weeks. Through this he has 
secured twelve more weeks in other bands 
and over thirty park concerts with other 
leaders. 

“The musicians who play at these parks 
are paid just as much as those that play in 
Central Park. W hy shouldn’t the music be 
at least as good?’ 

Charlotte Huhn, the German contralto, 
for many years of the Dresden Court 
Opera, is going to teach singing at the 
Grand Ducal School of Music in Weimar. 
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He says he was so struck with her strong 
personality and thoroughly evident busi- 
than that of a Welsh choir,” says T. P. ness ability that he persuaded her to drop 
O’Connor, of M. A. P. “It is most mov her musical aspirations, come back ¢o Amer- 
ing and most beautiful, and anybody who ica, and learn the musical business from 
has never heard such a choir has missed his office. She expects to be in New York 
a good deal.” early in September, and will enter upon 
her new duties at once. 
\rrigo Boito, composer of “Mefistofele,” —_——— 

has now definitely refused the directorship A.’ K. Virgil is “conducting a teachers’ 
of the Naples Conservatory, left vacant by course in his method of piano playing in 
Martucci’s death, London, 
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“‘ PRACTICAL CHURCH MUSIC” 
THE WORK OF A RADICAL 


Edmund S. Lorenz, the Author of New 
Book, Sacrifices Artistic Scruples 
to God of Utility 


A practical manual for those in charge of 
church music has been published by the Re- 
vell Company, under the title of ‘ ‘Practical 
Church Music.” Its author is Edmund S. 
Lorenz. Not only will it be prove interest- 
ing to choirmaster and organist, but to 
music committee and minister. 

Mr. Lorenz is not troubled with a surplus 
of artistic scruples in discussing church 
music, and there is clarity about his ideas 
of dignity and ideals. “The point of view 
is that of the Christian worker seeking 
definite results in the winning of the lost 
and in the spiritual edification of the saved.” 
He proposes to be “matter of fact, practical, 
concrete, with actual average people as the 
final criterion in every phase of the work.” 

From this point of view Mr. Lorenz be 
gins with a section on “The Minister's 
Musical Preparation,” in which he gives a 
clever analysis of the places of music in the 
church and its office and function. He 
studies church hymnals and is ready with 
his disparagement of “high ideals” and ex- 
clusive devotion to “narrowly ecclesiastical 
music.” “Gospel songs” are required for a 
hymnal that is to supply the needs of all 
the church activities—not only of those of 
“dignified and_ sedate congreg gations in 
cities,” but also those of “less conventional 
suburban, village and rural congregations”’ 
as well. He considers the “spirituals of the 
Middle and Southern States white men’s 
folk tunes,” of which he declared the negro 
spirituals were the offspring, and not the 
parent. From these he derives the so-called 
“Gospel hymns” of these days. 


MUSICAL 
He labors with the scholarly, such as 
Professor Dickinson, who have artistic 


ideals, and the Pharisee who draws his robe 
about him lest it be defiled by the publicans 


and sinners who sing Gospel songs, and 
puts again his final test of expediency. He 
finds the church “most spiritual, most ag- 


gressive and most successful when it is 
using the popular sacred tunes most widely 


and most earnestly.” He aad tests to 
good hymns and finds the German chor: ile 
in ippropri: ite for the use of Ameri 


quite 
can congregations. 

The author discusses the literary value of 
hymns, and it is not surprising for him to 
find that “the hymns by great poets have 
lack of the 


uniformly suffered from the 
spiritual element. Hymns by Addison, 
Pope, Longfellow, Milton and Holmes have 


the practical effectiveness of minor 


work. 


not 
poets’ 


Many Musicians Visit Ocean Grove 

Aug. 1.—lThe van 
convention has be- 
and many musicians other 
taking advantage of the 
Besides the artists 
many musi 


Grove, N. J., 
organists 


OCEAN 
guard of the 
gun to arrive, 
than organists are 
general music festival. 
at the Saturday night concert 
cians were present, among whom were 
Charles Heinroth, of Pittsburg; Homer N. 
Bartlett, of New York; Raphael Navarro, 
of New York: Arthur De Vore, of Brook 
lvn: Mme. Olitzka, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Albert oars 

cellist; 


the violinist; Hans Kronold, 
Charles G. Spross, pianist; Florence Mul 
ford and many others. ae oe 


Pini Corsi, the new buffo-basso engaged 
for the Boston Opera House and the Met 
ropolitan, is singing just now at the Colon 
heater, in Buenos Ayres. 
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my emotions and has no relation to my in- 
tellect or to any mathematical calculations. 
Great contrapuntal skill cannot supply the 
place of ideas. And Strauss had ideas; and 
in the poverty-stricken period that followed 
Wagner’s death this stamps him as a master 
touched by the magic wand of genius.” 


KELLEY COLE PREPARING 
FOR AN ACTIVE SEASON 





Noted Tenor, Devotee to Outdoor 
Sports, Is Also Enlarging His 
Repertoire This Summer 





Kelley Cole, the SINGER IN UPRISING’S CENTER 
tenor, who is 
spendi his m- . . . i 
ml oo Washing. Signora Maria Costi Tells of Atrocities 
ton, Conn., is com- in Spanish Outbreak 
neve. work _ GENOA, July 31.—Signora Maria Costi, a 
pleasure. ine Genoese opera singer, just returned from 


mornings are given 


Barcelona, tells graphicall Spanis 
over to work and celona, tells graphically of the Spanish 


outbreak. She said: 





a ie agli “Barricades were built with amazing ra- 
Cols 14: tn the truc pidity, the women fighting with tremendous 
sense of the ex. Courage side by side with the men. One 
pression, “an  all- woman who was brought slightly wounded 
round man.” for into my hotel told me she had killed four 
he plays an excel- civil guards with her own hand and wound- 
lent game of golf ed several others. For this achievement 

~ she was carried in triumph through the 


or tennis, is a : 
streets by her revolutionary comrades. On 


horseman of no ; 

KELLEY COLE mean ability, while Calle Valencia, quite close to where I am 
sh == attete B ints tal Shanta. 

he is capable of handling a gun and is con staying, a monastery of fathers of Escola 
sidered an excellent shot. pios and convent nuns was attacked and 
burned. I heard that the monks escaped 


He is a more ardent worker, however, 


than he is a sportsman, judging from the a secret underground passage. | 


through 
terror-stricken, half-naked nuns 


saw many 





number of concerts, recitals and private - 
engagements he has been called upon to [UMS down Calle Aribas under my win- 
fulfill the past season, to say nothing of dows, pursued by the mob. Before em- 
the suecesstul work he has done in teaching. barking on the Umbria Wednesday morn- 
hose who have heard Mr. Cole this last ing I heard that on Tuesday evening 
Winter say he has nevér sung’ better or more than a thousand were killed on both 
. > a. . _ . erm . 
more artistically. Mr. Cole’s répertoire is sides. The scenes in the streets were ap- 
as large as it is varied, containing all the Paling, and the dead and wounded were 
_ ' : . - : tal > .- P > a ”? 
standard oratorios and cantatas, besides |!ying everywhere about the streets. 
German and Italian songs and a number of 
songs 1n manuscript whic e wi in . . . 
8 pt ch he will do in Harvey Hindermyer in Pennsylvania 


recitals this coming season. 

At his various recitals given in New York 
Mr. Cole has always been highly compli 
mented on his interesting programs. 


Mr. Gretna, Pa., Aug. 1.—Harvey Hin- 
dermyer, tenor, was the principal soloist at 
the Mt. Gretna and Ebensburg Chautauquas 


“Singers, as a rule,” said Mr. Cole to a held during the latter part of July. The 
‘L[USICAL AMERICA representative the other audiences were large and there were nu 
day, “do not consider the art of program merous recalls for all of the artists, and 


making seriously enough. They should be especially Mr. Hindermyer. ‘The New York 


made in chronological order as far as pos- tenor rendered compositions by well-known 
sible in respect to the composers repre composers, and aroused great enthusiasm 
sented. with his excellent singing and interpreta- 


Mr. Cole will return to New York about tions, 
October I in order to fulfill several engage 
ments in the vicinity and to resume his 


teaching. 





Director Mees at Thousand Islands 


\rthur Mees, director of the Worcester 


: ae lestival Association and prominent cho- 
Mottl’s Opinion of Johann Strauss ruses in Albany, Newark, N. J., and East 
Bertin, July 20.—Felix Mottl, recently Orange, is spending the Summer with Mrs. 

asked his opinion of Johann Strauss, wrote : Mees at Point Vivian, Thousand Islands, 
New York. 


“I find his rhythms delightful, his melodies 





enchanting. | prefer a thousand times a 
single Strauss waltz to the heavy, pedantic Fritz Kreisler will open his next Ameri- 
works of our modern classic composers, can tour at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
since music 1s to me an art that speaks to October 23. 
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A CHICAGO MUSICIAN’S VERSATILITY 


The Career of Mrs. O. L. Fox as a Teacher, Singer, Composer and 
Writer of Lyrics 


Cuicaco, Aug. 1.—Versatility of accom- “The Sacrifice’ and “The Parting,” all 


plishment is the happy dispensation of one 
of Chicago’s most accomplished and highly 
respected teachers of music, Mrs. ©. L. 
who has of late been appearing with 


beautifully arranged parts of singular sing- 
and literary 


able quality merit. She began 


Fox, 


considerable frequency as an authoress as 


well as a composer. 

Born Ancella M. Faunce, she 
the light of day in Mass., 
gan the study of music at the tender age of 
seven. Eight years later she entered one 
of the leading church choirs, becoming the 
leading soloist of the same two years later. 
At the age of nineteen she was the leader 
in the first quartet position at Dorchester, 
Mass., under Warren Locke, organist, who 
afterward became head of the music de 
partment at Harvard University. She left 
this position by reason of a flattering offer 
to come to Chicago to fill the solo vacancy 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, and 
was singing there at the time of the great 
fire which well-nigh eliminated Chicago. 

Thus early in life she had attained an 
enviable prominence as an oratorid singer. 
For a number of years thereafter Mrs. 
Fox pursued her profession as a soloist and 
oratorio singer, earning an enviable posi 
tion throughout the country by reason of 
her merit as a singer. She then became 
associated with the Chicago Musical Col 
lege, and has just rounded out her first 
quarter-century as a member of the faculty 
of that famous institution—Dr. Louis Falk, 
the eminent organist, being now the only 
teacher connected with the faculty who was 
originally with the Musical College when 
she entered it. 

She has been highly honored in this asso- 
ciation, having been elected as a director 
(the first time in the history of the college 
that a woman has been granted this com 
pliment). During her tenancy of this rank 
ing office she has been happy in seeing her 
pupils carry many honors, usually sharing 
them with the pupils of the late William 
Castle, and has within twenty-five years 
been gratified by knowing that voices which 
have been developed through her ministra- 
tion have gained plaudits in various parts 
of the world in opera, concert and oratorio 

Probably no vocal teacher in this coun 
try has pupils scattered more universally 


first saw 


3oston, and be 


over it who represent higher planes of 
song than Mrs. Fox. 
Like many busy people, Mrs. Fox has 


had, time to devote her attention to other 
accomplishments; as in the art of the 
writer. She has written many lyrics, ar 
ranged a vast variety of sacred selections 
with original words; perhaps the most pre- 


tentious work of this nature is “The Song her dramatic writing with librettos of light 
Cycle” for four voices, entitled “Tife’s operas, the one bearing the title of “St 
Fulfillment.” This work, which presents a John’s Eve” is completed and has the full 
variety of lyrical writings to a musical score by the late William E. Seeboeck, one 


was produced of the most talented composers of the 


Middle West. 
Another work 


setting of Helen M. Gilmore, 
three years ago with great success in this 
city, and was afterward repeated East and 


even lighter character 


West under artistic auspices. It comprises: is “The Pranks of Cupid,” a book of 
“Twilight,” a beautiful “Lullaby,” “Prayer,” charming humor, in which the spirit of 
“Voice of the Evil Spirit,’ “Spring Song,” fantasy is delicate and pervasive. Last 


act grand opera book, 
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JOHN 


“Who’s the Prima Donna?” and a 
comedy which was produced by 
J. H. Gilmour, the eminent actor, with 
great success. The latest work of this 
gifted gentlewoman is entitled “The Anni 
versary,’ an exceedingly clever vaudeville 
act based upon the subject of a dream re- 


entitled 
one-act 


vealed to her by her artistic associate, 
Herman Devries, the well-known grand 
opera baritone, who has for several years 


MRS. O. L. FOX, 


One of Chicago’s most accomplished and highly respected teachers of music. 


past been associated with the Chicago Mu 
sical College. G. BN. 


MME. SEMBRICH IN POLAND 


Prima Donna Appears in Birthplace as 
Marcelline Praxede Kochanska 


When Mme. Sembrich sang in Lemberg 
this past Spring, she was announced on 
the program as Marcelline Praxede Koch 
anska, a name bv which the prima donna’s 
American admirers would have a hard time 
identifying her. Mme. Sembrich sang in 
Italian, as did the Polish tenor Anselmi, 
who supported her. 

As has been Mme. Sembrich’s custom, 
whenever she has sung in her birthplace 
her earnings were contributed to the local 
Conservatory of Music. Some years ago 
the prima donna founded a scholarship to 
be known by het name in the Conservatory 
of Music in St. Petersburg. At the con- 
cert given for the purpose, Mme. Sembrich 
provided the entire program—including 
four piano numbers. For her songs Prof. 
Stengel, her husband, was accompanist, 
while for her concluding selection—a Cho 
pin number—she both sang and played her 
own accompaniment. 

Recent letters from Mme. Sembrich state 
that she is in the best of health and look 
ing forward with eagerness to the long con 
cert tour which Loudon Charlton has 
booked for the coming season 


Philadelphian Teaching at Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, Aug. 2.—Perley Dunn 
\ldrich, of Philadelphia, has opened his 
Atlantic City studio in his new bungalow, 
at Ventnor, and gave a pupils’ concert on 
July 22. Mrs. Samuel Cooper, Miss Seiler, 
Miss Enswinger, Messrs. McNeill and 
Wadding, of Philadelphia; Mrs. E. K. Ed 


wards and members of the Crescendo Club; 
Mrs. Laura Westney, piano; Mrs. Edna 
Cole, mezzo-soprano; Edna Baier, soprano; 


Mrs. Westney, organist at Olivet Presbyte 
rian Church; Miss Baier, Mrs, Cole, di 
rector and soloist at Central M. E. Church, 
and Tuttle Walker, tenor and choirmaster 


of Olivet, and others participated. 


Mrs. Henry Temple Brown’s Voice 


“Women Composers of 
America” in the July 10 installment, re 
garding Mrs. Henry Temple Brown, the 
range of her voice should have been given 
as from G to B flat altissimo, instead of 
B flat in alt—an octave higher—as Mrs. 
Brown’s voice compasses over three octaves 


In the series of 


a 


Russian soprano, who 
is one of Paris’s opera idols, and whose 
Wagnerian singing has latterly been con 
fined chiefly to the Briinnhildes and /solde, 
has promised to sing Elizabeth when “Tann 
hauser” is revived at the Paris Opéra next 


season. 


Félia Litvinge, the 


With his recently published “Sketches” 
for pianoforte Josef Hofmann has reached 
his opus 40 as a composer. 
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DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA IN CHICAGO 





New York Forces Begin Five Weeks’ Engagement at Ravinia Park— 
News of the Local Musicians 


Cuicaco, Aug. 2—Walter Damrosch and 
the New York Symphony Orchestra began 
a five weeks’ engagement at Ravinia Park, 
yesterday afternoon, before a large audi- 
ence. The season at Ravinia has been a 
decided success this year. 

After closing the season at Ravinia Park 
the orchestra will give a series of concerts 
at the South Shore Country Club for two 
weeks, beginning on September 5. 

George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, is 
enjoying his annual vacation in Europe. 
When last heard from he was in Paris. 
Mr. Hamlin will return to America some 
time in September. 

Luella Chilson Ohrman, the well-known 
soprano, will leave Chicago October 15 to 
rehearse in New York City with an oratorio 
quartet consisting of Reed Miller, tenor; 
Adah Campbell-Hussey, contralto,and Fred- 
erick Wheeler, basso. Mrs. Ohrman will 
take the place of Florence Hinkle in this 
quartet. They will tour New England for 
two weeks, then go to Denver and back to 
Illinois and Wisconsin for one week. Mrs. 
Ohrman will sing on November 23. with 
the Evanston Musical Club, Dean Lutkins, 
conductor, in Mackenzie’s “Dream of Ju- 
bel.” In Milwaukee and Oshkosh she will 
be heard with the Steindel Trio, and in 
Appleton, under the auspices of the Law- 
rence Conservatory of Music, she will give 
a recital. She has also signed to appear 
in Milwaukee at the Woman’s Club during 
March. 

Mary Wood Chase and Ruth Burton left 
last week for Yellowstone Park for the 
Summer, and will return about the first of 
September. Two gifted pupils of Miss 
Chase, Ralph Lawton and Louise Wright, 
played with much success at the recent 
Stetes Teachers’ Association of Iowa and 
Missouri. Miss Sweeney, who gave a suc- 
cessful recital the early part of June at 
Cable Halt, has been appointed instructor 
in the piano department of the State Uni 
versity of Kansas. 
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Mrs. William MacQuinn, formerly Clara 
Mence, a well-known pupil of Herman De- 
vries, of the Chicago Musical College, who 
will be remembered as having sung Schu- 
matn-Heink’s role in “Love’s Lottery” 
without a rehearsal when that singer was 
suddenly taken ill, has again enrolled in the 
college for a short period of work with 
the same vocal instructor during the Sum- 
mer. Mrs. MacQuinn is the wife of the 
musical director of the “Candy Shop,” now 
playing at the Studebaker Theater. 

Caroline Louise Willard, the well-known 
pianist, is in Denver, Col., where she is 
resting after a. busy season. She has already 
signed to appear during the coming season 
with several large organizations, and she 
will open her studio in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing the first week in September. 

Heniot Levy, the pianist and instructor of 
the American Conservatory, left last week 
for Lake Harbor, Mich., where he will 
stay until the early part of September. Mr. 
Levy will be heard with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra at the Faculty Concert 
of the American Conservatory next Fall. 

Arthur Olaf Anderson, the well-known 
Chicago composer, has been busy writing 
new songs for the coming season. “The 
Day, the Year and I,” words by Wallace 
Rice, and which is dedicated to Marion 
Green, has just been completed. His other 
songs, which have already become popular, 
are “Mary, My Lady Mine,” “The Jester,” 
“One Summer Day” and “New Year.” 

Dean Lutkins, of the Northwestern 
School of Music, has been spending his 
vacation at his Summer home, Redcrest, at 
Northsport Point, on Grand Traverse Bay, 
Michigan. New members of the faculty of 
the Northwestern University School of 
Music next Fall will be Mae Isabel Smith, 
assistant instructor in piano, and Walter 
Allen Stults as assistant instructor in voice. 


Mme. Ellba, the soprano, is making quite 
a success singing Helen Bingham’s waltz 
song “Of ‘What Is My. Heart Singing” 


This number, 
English waltz 
is appearing on 
It is 


with Don Phillipino’s band. 
which is one of the few 
songs written by a woman, 
the programs of many noted artists. 


Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, president of Chi- 
cago Musical College, who returned from 
Europe two weeks ago, has been busy on 
account of the large registration of pupils 
from all over the country. 

Mary Peck Thomson, vocal instructor, 
will remain until September 27 at her Sum- 
mer home in Fitch Bay, Canada. 

Belle Porter Heath, sister of Mrs. Hattie 
Orendorf, the soprano, who is singing at 
St. James’s Methodist Church, in the posi- 
tion formerly held by Genevieve Clark Wil. 
son, has been appointed teacher of public 
school music at Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Anna Carlson, of Moline, ILll., goes to 
Highland University, Highland, Kan., as 
piano instructor, and Clara Oldfield, of 
Greencastle, Ind., goes to Hedding College, 
at Abingdon, IIl., as director of music. 
These positions were filled by the Clark 
Teachers’ Agencies. 

Walter Spry, director of the Walter Spry 
Piano School, left town last week for Can- 
ada, where he will take a much needed 
vacation. Bernhard Listemann, the well- 
known violinist, will join the faculty of this 
school as teacher of ensemble playing this 
Fall. 

Marion Dana, who has been in Europe 
for the last two years, and who is spending 
her vacation in the Tyrol, taking advantage 
of a Summer term under Leopold Godow- 
sky, will return early in September. 

The Columbia School of Music has en- 
gaged several of its post-graduates as 
assistant piano teachers. 

Clara Osborne Reed, the director of the 
Columbia School, left Chicago last Friday, 
and will not return to town until the second 
week in September. 

Alma Coles Youlin, who will have an 
important roéle in the “Goddess of Liberty” 
early this Fall, was a pupil of the Chicago 
Musical College, from which institution she 
received a diamond medal. R. D. 


WALDO 
b 
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dedicated to Ragna Linne, the well-known 
soprano and voice instructor at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory. 

Robert Reece, a vocal pupil of the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music, has been ap- 
pointed head of the vocal department. of 
the new school of music in LaPorte, Ind, 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano, has 
engaged Ziegfeld Hall for her recital to be 
given during the first week in October. 
This will be the first appearance in Chi- 
cago of this singer since her marriage last 
June. 

L. A. Torrens, head of the vocal de- 
partment of the Cosmopolitan School, left 
last Sunday for Salt Lake City, where he 
will stay until the end of the month. 

Herbert Miller, baritone, returned from 
Europe a month ago, and has opened a 
studio in the Fine Arts Building. 

Bernhard Listemann will again be a resi- 
dent of Chicago this season. Virginia Lis- 
temann, the well-known soprano, will join 
him here under the management of Max 
Rabinoff. 

Margaret Salisbury will teach at the Cen- 
tral Music School during the Summer ses- 
sion, and will be in New York at the end 
of this month, returning to Chicago during 
September, to resume her teaching in the 
Fine Arts Building. 

Dr. Carver Williams, voice instructor 
and registrar of the Cosmopolitan School, 
left the city last Saturday to enjoy a few 
days’ rest at his cottage at White Lake, 
Mich. Before leaving he announced that 
the coming season will be the most suc- 
cessful as far as registration is concerned 
in the history of the Cosmopolitan School. 
Ten new teachers are to be engaged. 

The American Conservatory of Music 
has just issued its 1910 catalogue, which is 
beautifully compiled. Several new teachers 
will enlarge the faculty. 

The Foresman School, which’ incorporates 
the player-piano in a course of pianoforte 
study for children, gave its last lecture | 
Saturday morning. This method of piano 
instruction is based only on ear-training 
imitation. In this connection Arthur Ed- | 
ward Johnston gave an interesting lecture, 
which was illustrated by Mr. Foresman, the 
sales manager of the A£olian Company of 
New York, on one of their pianolas. 

Edward H. Schwenker, secretary of the 
3ush Temple Conservatory, left Chicago 
last Friday to visit his family in New York 
City. 
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HENRY W. SAVAGE BRINGS FORTH ANOTHER GENUINE COMIC OPERA 





“The Gay Hussars,’ With Much 
Melodic Beauty, Makes Its 
Debut in New York—A ‘Plot 
That Is a Plot’? Adds to Ex- 
cellence of Performance 


Henry W. Savage made a brave attempt 
to offer the theater going public a worthy 
successor to the “Merry Widow” at the 
Knickerbocker Theater on Thursday even- 
ing of last week. “Ein Herbstmancever,” 
Americanized to the dashing title of “The 
While Lehar 
need not fear the eclipse of his fame by 
this doubt of the 
high musical worth of its numbers. —Twen- 
ty-six-year-old Emerich Kalman can hold 
up his head in any congregation of oper 
etta composers. 

The translation of comedy is always a 
matter of difficulty, and the humor in 
“The Gay Hussars’ has suffered seasick- 
ness in many places in the journey to 
America and the English language. It is 
far from being a Hungarian goulash of 
vaudeville numbers, however, and what 
faults it may possess now, due to the haste 
of its production, are recompensed by its 
high class “atmosphere” and Mr. Kalman’s 
endeavors. George Marion’s staging and 
the general sumptuovsness of equipment 
will also go far to enable an not altogether 
fitted cast to be condoned. 

There is a plot. Interwoven with the 
omnipresent love theme is a dereliction of 
duty on the hero’s part who outrages the 
military. The happy ending cannot be es- 
caped. Se it said to the credit of the 
principals—who, taken as a whole, could not 
at present be termed of uniform excel- 
lence—the book earnestly calls for a lead- 
ing man who can act as well as sing. Four 
days’ rehearsal is far from being enough 
for the mastery of the part, and it is prob- 
able that Edwin Wilson’s Captain von Lo- 
renty will improve on acquaintance. 

Anna Bussert’s Baroness Risa has ap- 
pearance and voice to recommend it. She 
sings with a taste and has an exceptionally 
fine voice. She, too, has acting to do beyond 
the exactions of the usual musical comedy. 
Her efforts to win back the indignant 
Captain were at times suggestive of Mary 
Garden’s Salomé. However, it is possible 
that the Captain is approachable only that 
way. It is taken for granted that she 
knows him better than the audience. 

William E. Bonney was. satisfactorily 
blustering as the Field Marshal, while 
Robert Clarke’s Corporal Ludwig lent vocal 
impressiventss to the unique ending of the 
first act. 

Muriel Terry has a sprightly cleverness 
that is needed to overcome the lack of il- 
lusion that a hardly sylph-like form is im- 
possible of imparting. There is not a great 


Gay Hussars,” was the work. 


endeavor, there is no 
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Scene from Act II of “The Gay Hussars,” Showing Muriel Terry and Chorus 


deal demanded of her and the heat of the 


action recommends mercy in her case. Her 
singing voice was pleasing. 
Florence Reid deserved to earn a favor- 


able decision. She had prettiness of person 
and really looked the ingenue. Her inter 
polated song, “Oh, You Bold, Bad Men,” 
was a credit both to her and to Maurice 
Brown Kirby, the lyrist. Mr. Kirby is also 
accused of making the English adaptation. 
He is another worthy of the quality that is 
not strained. German humor, hot weather 
and little time is a hard nut for any libret- 
tist 

The only comedy part was assumed by 
“Bobby” North, late of the vaudevilles. 
Under “Bobby’s” hands the part, originally 
drawn along straight Teutonic lines be- 
came tinged with the Semitic. There was 
nothing that he was not equal to, however, 
and what laughs the hero did and heroine 
didn’t receive and didn’t desire (in the 
heavy scenes) went to him. “My Friend 
Lebel” held the performance up for a long 
time at the audience’s hand-clapping re- 
quest. 

Karl von Bakonyi and Robert Bodansky 


are accredited with the authorship of the 
book. There are undoubtedly originality 
and some effective situations in it. Best of 
all, it offered opportunity for the art of 
Mr. Kalman. 

The goodly sized overture was suave and 
melodious and prepared the audience for a 
feast of tunes. At times the music rose in 
ambition as well in sound, and one scene 
in the first act was of sufficient weight as 
to bring reminiscences of the Metropolitan 
Opera House across the way. 

It is unlikely that any number save “Oh, 
You Bold, Bad Men” has the quality whis 
tleable that is a prelude to the fanfare of 
“big sales,” but it has evenness and a gen- 
eral richness which more than merits en 
semble honors. Another praiseworthy fea 
ture is its lack of consanguinity with the 
material masquerading under the nom de 
plume of “music” which pervades too 
many of the Broadway theaters. Mr. Kal 
man has not immolated his high ideals on 
the altar of royalties. 

“Oh Silver Moon,” an idyl which finds a 
welcome birth in two acts, is a delicious va 
riation of melodies. It is, like all the rest 


of the numbers, splendidly orchestrated. 

In the matter of staging there is noth 
ing to be desired. It is almost sufficient 
to say that George Marion has done it. 
The scenes are gorgeous without being 
vulgarly tawdry, and the Autumn effects 
in the al fresco scenes are a pleasant sight. 
Che occasional falling of a few brown ana 
golden leaves is a pleasant piece of realis 
tic detail, 

Mr. Savage is never sparing in the mat 
ter of costumes, uniforms, etc. The chorus 
made a handsome appearance in the attire 
of the hussars, while the feminine persua 
sion was surely persuasive in beautiful sar 
torial efforts. 

In recapitulation, “The Gay Hussars” is 


worth while. Its tone is a tonic to the 
passé attendant of the theaters. It will 
have good advertising, in fact, the best— 


that of recommendation from those who 
have seen it 

Art is long and the fotbles in “The Gay 
Hussars” will disappear before the 
correcting hand of time. The “stuff” is 
there and much can be done on a good 
foundation. ee ae 


soon 





PHILIP HALE CHAMPIONS ANCIENT MUSIC 





Boston Critic Speaks Interestingly of 
Mme. Wanda Landowska’s 
New Book 


Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald, has 
made some interesting remarks on and 
about “Musique Ancienne,” the volume re- 
cently written by Wanda Londowska, with 
the assistance of Henri Lew-Landowska. 
Mme. Landowska is a Polish pianist who 
has an enviable reputation in Europe, espe- 
cially as a player of old-time music, pieces 
that were composed originally for clavecin, 









Orchestras Already Closed : 
Theodore Thomas, Chicago; St. Louis 
Symphony, St. Louis; New York Phii- 
hatwouie, Brookiyn; Cincinnat! Sym- 
phony, Cincinnati; New York Phisnar- 
monic ( secoud date), New York ; min- 
neapo.is Symynoay Orchestra, Nov. 2). 









clavichord, harpsichord, virginals. In this 
book she treats of the modern contempt for 
music of past centuries, degrees of sonority, 
style and interpretation, virtuosos, wealthy 
patrons, and music itself. 

“Mme. Landowska’s volume is not an ex 
tended argument,” says Mr. Hale. “The 
chapters are made up of loosely connected 
statements and suggestions. Many of the 
pages should be studied thoughtfully by 
piano teachers and pianists. 

“She begins by combating the assertion 
that music is distinctively a modern art, 
and she takes as her motto these words of 
Anatole France: ‘It’s a sign of the time! 
Now I have found nine times out of ten 
the same facts with analogous circum 
stances in old memoirs or in old histories.’ 

“It is necessary, however, that the natural 
instinct and sense of justice belonging to 
the naive crowd should be defended against 
the eternal parry of those who wish to go 
backward, who constantly endeavor to 
choke the people’s lively attraction toward 
progress. Mme. Landowska asks in what 
respect modern works are superior to the 
great ones of Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, 
and she is of the opinion that the crowd 
prefers to hear that which it has heard be- 
fore. This is certainly true of opera, as we 
all know in Boston. It is also true of sym 
phonic and chamber works. That which is 
radically new is suspected by the great ma 
jority. 

“On the other hand, Mendelssohn toiled 
to make Bach known; Bach often copied 
works of Frescobaldi, Buxtehude, Couperin 
[he last named had written, in turn, pieces 
in homage of Lullv and Corelli. Beethoven 
called Handel ‘the master of us all,’ and 
Wagner waxed ecstatic over Beethoven 
Berlioz put Gluck on a pedestal, and Ros 
sini bowed humbly before Mozart. It might 


also be said that Richard Strauss conducts 
operas by Mozart with a peculiar delight, 
and is never weary of admiring Mozart's 
melodic line and his Grecian serenity. Nor 
is it necessary to remind the reader of 
Liszt’s respect for the classics, or of Schu- 
mann’s worship of Bach. Nevertheless, all 
of these worshippers went on writing music 
in their own way, 

“Mme. Landowska is not a decrier of 
modern music; she has no patience with 
those praisers of the past who delight in 
pointing out signs of a decline in the art of 
their own epoch and predicting a speedy 
death. She believes that there is progress 
in science, machinery, industry; but is there 
any such thing as true musical progress, 
and in what respect is the most modern 
composer necessarily superior to Bach, Mo- 
zart, Palestrina? 

“The objection is made against the old 
music that it only charms the ears; it 1s 
wanting in grandeur and pathos. Bach is an 
exception; he is the forerunner, the prophet 
who foresaw our epoch and our tastes. 

“It may be said that the conception of the 
pathetic is not to-day what it was in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. To 
day the pathetic must be poignant, veh 
ment. In the eighteenth century vehemence 
in musical speech was thought to be vulgar, 
a parade effect. Quantz, P. E. Bach and the 
French composers protested incessantly 
against it. Such pathos was described as an 
attempt at any price to keep the hearer 
awake. In the music of Haydn, and even 
in the operas of Mozart, there is little that 
is in the ears of our generation truly emo- 
tional, dramatically emotional. Mozart sel 
dom wrote such dramatic those 
for the scene of the duel in ‘Don Giovanni’ 
and for the scene between Don Giovanni 
and the Statue in the supper room. Mme 
Landowska does not refer to these excep 
tional Her description of the 
aesthetic conceptions of the eighteenth cen 


pages as 


scenes. 


explains the suavity, the tenderness, 
the lightness that is thought by some to 
approach superficiality. Does it not also 
explain why the music of the eighteenth 
century leaves cold the great majority of 
hearers to-day, or only entertains them 
for the moment? 

“Some have not hesitated to say that one 
of the greatest elements, if not the essen- 
tial element, of musical progress is the 
gradually ascending march of dynamic 
torce, the long and gradual crescendo of 
sonority. 

“If this theory of steadily increasing so 
nority were well founded we should then 
play less vigorously a piece written at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; still 
less vigorously a piece written in the eigh 
teenth century, and there would be a steady 
diminution until there would be an inaudi- 
ble pianissimo. How welcome this rule 
would be to pianists and conductors! 

“It is true that orchestral music has made 
an enormous advance. Composers have 
now in general a finer appreciation of 
nuances and combination of colors. They 
have a surer knowledge of the resources of 
various instruments, and some gain strange 
effects by a deliberate use of the instru- 
ments’ weaknesses. Is a symphonic work 
the most sublime manifestation of musical 
art? In past centuries music was described 
as the art of singing. Has not the orches 
tra become too dominating in opera, ora 
torio, cantata? Has there been any real 
advance in the instrumentation of an opera 
for truly artistic purposes since Mozart? 
Has there been any advance in the instru- 
mentation of a symphonic or choral work 
since Berlioz? A greater wealth of means, 
a greater variety of instruments, is not a 
substantial proof of superiority in an art 

“Mme. Landowska is naturally 
to all transcriptions, to revisions that are 
supposed to make an ancient work more 
acceptable to modern ears.” 
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UNION OUTWITTED BY 
ORCHESTRA MANAGER 


W. T. Mossman, of Pittsburg, Says 
He Did Import Men and Wants 
to Do It Again 


Pitrspurc, Aug. 2.—That even the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians can be fooled 
leaked out a few days ago during a con- 
ference between Joseph N. Webber, presi- 
dent of the Federation, and Manager W. T. 


Mossman, of the Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Mossman desired to get Webber’s consent 
to import a concert master and two horn 
players, and Webber positively informed 
Mossman he could not do it. 

“Suppose we bring them over now, have 
them stay in New York or elsewhere the 
required six months, join the union and get 
a transfer to Pittsburg,” Mossman sug- 
gested. 

“You can’t do it,” quickly interposed 
Webber. “That's importing labor.” 

“Well, we did such a thing two years 
ago,” said Mossman to the astonished mu- 
sician, “but the ones who came over were 
no good and we let them go. They loafed 
around New York, joined the union in a 
town the name of which I do not recall, 
got a transfer to the Pittsburg Musical 
Society, but we soon dropped them. What's 
to hinder us from doing’‘it. again?” 

“You can’t do it,” said Webber; “too 
many new faces would excite suspicion.” 

Anyhow, Mossman, it is said, has Webber 
guessing. A number of new faces will be 
seen in the Pittsburg Orchestra this year. 
W. H. Reitz, drummer of the orchestra, has 
joined the Victor Orchestra of the Victor 
Talking-Machine Company, and Alfred 
Friese, the tympanist, has joined the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of New York. 

The Pittsburg Festival Orchestra last 
week was several times driven temporarily 
from the field. At one point in the concert 
at the Schenley the night Arthur Hart- 
mann’s arrangement of MacDowell’s “Wild 
Rose” was being played, the orchestra had 
to decamp because of a fearful bombard- 
ment, with pyrotechnical accompaniment, 
in the neighboring hippodrome. The inter- 
ruption was taken good-naturedly and with 
no lapse of popular good humor. There is 
no objection on Conductor Carl Bernthaler’s 
part to the occasional punctuation of sym- 
phonic poems with cannon shots if the 
hippodrome management only takes care to 
keep its field pieces in tune. Mme, Charlotte 
Guyer-George, contralto; Edgar R. Shive- 
ley, tenor, and Franz Kohler, violinist, were 
the soloists during the week. 

The Mendelssohn Choir announces that 





it has secured the services of David Bis 
pham for its first concert, which will be 
given early in October at Pittsburg Car- 
negie Music Hall. 

Walter C. Simon, a young Pittsburger, 
last week for the first time played the piano 
score of a new comic opera styled “Here 
and There,” which he has just composed. 

Joseph Otten, organist at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, will direct a chorus of 150 voices 
at the sixth annual convention of the Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies to be held 
here: next week at Carnegie Music Hall. 

Morris Stephens, a well-known Pittsburg 
singer, left here last night on a concert 
tour which includes the following towns: 
Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Prescott, Ariz.; Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle. BE. C. 5S. 
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On the left Constance Balfour and on the 
right Harriet Bacon MacDonald 


HUNTINGTON Park, CAL., July 30.—The 
accompanying snapshot of Constance Bal- 
four and Harriet Bacon MacDonald shows 
two members of a new concert company 
which will make a tour of these States next 
season: Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Nebraska, Montana and along the 
Pacific Coast. As now arranged, the tour 
will last until the middle of March. 

The two young women are now preparing 
for their season’s work at the local Sum- 
mer home of Miss Balfour. 


QRRER ARTISTS FOR 
MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


The Cable Company of Chicago 
Opens Bureau for Promi- 
nent Soloists 


Cuicaco, Aug. 2.—The rapidly developing 
West, artistically speaking, has given birth 
to another large and important concert bu- 
reau for the placing of artists and the book- 
ing of dates. The Cable Company, of Wa- 
bash avenue and Jackson avenues, have 
made the innovation. 

In its announcement the company states 
that it has organized the bureau for the 
purpose of offering various clubs and mu- 


sical societies every assistance in arranging 
their entertainments, making no charge 
to either the society or to the artists for 
their services. 

The announcement continues as follows: 

“This department is thoroughly equipped 
to advise you regarding the qualifications of 
various artists and in the preparation of 
interesting programs. Ht is our purpose to 
aid in making each musical entertainment a 
distince success, thereby enabling the vari- 
ous organizations to give more and better 
concerts than heretofore.” 

The artists available for concert and re- 
cital work listed in this prospectus include: 

Pianists—Sergei Rachmaninoff, Sigismund 
Stojowsky, Frederick B. Morely, Emil Paur, 
Agnes Hope Pillsbury, Mary Wood Chase, 
Calvin T. Lampert, Silvio Scionti, Priscilla 
Carver, Ferdinand Steindel, Tina Lerner, 
Henoit Levy, William A. Becker, Edgar A. 
Nelson, Antoinette Szumowska, Theodore 
Militzer, Arthur Granquist, Mrs. A. Stur 
kow-Ryder, Heinrich Gebhard, Walter 
Spry, Glenn D. Gunn, Arne Oldberg, Edna 
Bentz, Della Thal, Helen mek gg te Wini- 
fred W. Lamb, M. Boguslawski, Sara Sut- 
tel and Charles Anthony. 

Violin—Ludwig Becker, Otto Roehrborn, 
Hermann Braun, Alvin Steindel, H. Kort- 
schak and Ethel Freeman. 

Soprano—Minnie Fish Griffin, Genevieve 
Clark Wilson, Grace Nelson, Lillian White, 
Luella Chilson Ohrman, Sybil Sammis- 
McDermid, Ruth Swing. Watson, Leonora 
Allen, Lucile Stevenson Tewksbury and 
Ethel Connely Cutler. 

Contraltos—Marie White Longman, Rose 
L. Gannon, Zoe Pearl Park, Florence Pier- 
ron, Frances Carey Libby, Louise Harrison 
Slade, Hedwig Nurnberger, Helen Carter 
McConnell, Elaine De Sellem and Bergljot 
Aalrud. 

Tenors—George Hamlin, E. M. Rhodes, 
E. C. Towne, John B. Miller, Holmes Cow- 





per, Garnett Hedge, George W. Brewster 
and Frederick Carberry. 

Baritones and bassos—William Beard, 
Dr. Carver Williams, Alfred Williams, 
Frank A. Preisch, Alfred Hiles Bergen, 
Arthur Middleton, Grant Hadley, Albert 
Borrof and Marion Green. 

Organ—Arthur Dunham, Clarence Dick- 
inson, Francis S. Moore, Calvin F. Lampert, 
Tina Mae Haines, Katherine Howard, Har- 
rison Wild and Edgar A. Nelson. 

’Cello—Bruno Steindel and Robert Am- 
brosius. 

Trio—The Steindel Trio. 

Lecture-recitals—Anna Shaw Faulkner, 
A. Cyril Graham, Theodore Militzer, Mrs. 
Sturkow-Ryder and Glenn D. Gunn. 





BALTIMORE OPERA FUND 





City Is Now Practically Assured of 
Grand Opera Season 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 2.—Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, 
chairman of the committee raising the guar- 
antee fund for grand opera in Baltimore, 
has received pledges for nearly $80,000. Re- 
cent names added to the committee were 
General Lawrason Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sigmund Sonneborn, Mrs. James T. Dennis, 
Mrs. Wilson Patterson, who wrote from 
Paris, and Mrs. T. Harrison Garrett, who 
is also abroad. 

The guarantee is not that each perform- 
ance shall net $7,500, but that the receipts 
from all the performances shall average 
$7,500. The owners of the Lyric and Man- 
ager Bernhard Ulrich, Andreas Dippel 
and Signor Gatti- Casazza, director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who are 
abroad, sent word to the committee that 
they are banking on its success. The time 
in which to raise the guarantee fund of 
$100,000 has been extended till September. 
It is understood that as soon as the guar- 
antee fund is a certainty the Lyric will be 
remodelled for the presentation of the most 
elaborate operas. 

Manager Bernhard Ulrich returns from 
Europe with his family this month. While 
abroad Mr. Ulrich arranged with a number 
of celebrated artists to make concert tours 
in America. W. J. R. 





Miss Della Rocca with Sousa 


Giacinta Della Rocea, the violinist, has 
been engaged as soloist with Sousa’s Band 
at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, for 
the week beginning August 15. During the 
week’s concerts, sixteen in number, Miss 
Della Rocca will play part of the Mendels 
sohn Concerto, some of Edmund Severn’s 
compositions, notably the “Bacchanale” 
the Lipinski Concerto, selections by Sara- 
sate, Hubay, Wieniawski and others and a 
fantasie on Sousa themes, written especially 
for Mr. Sousa by Max Liebling. The work 
is still in manuscript, and will be played by 
Miss Della Rocca for the first time. 
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A TORONTO SOPRANO 
IN LONDON RECITAL 


Critics Not Too Jaded to Praise 
Margaret Huston—Choice of 
Noon Hour Approved 


Lonpon, July 26.—As one of the last of 
this Summer’s concert-givers, Margaret 
Huston made a reappearance in recital at 
Bechstein Hall last week. Incidentally, she 
followed Mathilde Verne’s example, choos- 
ing midday as the hour, and so numerous 
was the audience that assembled that the 
experiment was justified and seems likely 
to be tried again next season. 

Miss Huston, who possesses a soprano 
voice of rather dramatic quality, hails from 
Toronto, Canada, but has lived for several 
years on this side of the Atlantic. The 
critics comment on her “beautiful voice” 
and “excellent taste,” and the Daily Tele- 
graph notes that “many of her songs were 
very well sung, notably Delius’s ‘Venevie, 
i ‘Volkslied’ by Tschaikowsky, a ‘Wiegen 
lied’ by d’Albert and Rachmaninoff’s ‘Der 
Fruhling naht.’ Her interpretation of De- 
bussy’s ‘La Faune’ so pleased her audience 
that she had to repeat it, but she was not 
quite so successful in catching the feeling 
of the same composer’s ‘Les Cloches’ and 
of Strauss’s ‘Freundliche Vision.’” Her 
accompanist was Haddon Squire, who acts 
in the same capacity for Fritz Kreisler. 

At Queen’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
the Royal College of Music held its annual 
Patrons’ Fund Concert. The program was 
made up principally of original composi- 
tions by present or former pupils of the in- 
stitution, the orchestra being the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford, and the compos 
ers. The most important of the works 
given—though none was particularly note 
worthy—were Montague Phillips’s sym 
phonic poem, “Boadicea,” which was first 
produced two years ago, and a piano con 
certo in D minor by Haydn Wood. The 
Three Scottish Pictures, by J. St. A. John 
son, revealed extensive use of the idiom of 
Scottish song, a “Highland Gathering” be- 
ing the most effective of the sketches. 

Amy Sherwin is giving a series of three 
recitals preceded by talks on the art of sing 
ing at Steinway Hall. At the second, given 
on Wednesday, she gave special pleasure 
with Charles Stanford’s simple setting of 
A. P. Graves’s “I'll Rock You to Rest,” 
Ethelbert Nevins’s “The Rosary” and the 
old Somersetshire folksong, “Oh, No, 
John.” In her address she dwelt on the im 
portance of correct breathing and the use- 
fulness of the mirror for students. 


Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, will 
make a tour of ten concerts with the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra in January. 
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THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing te Repertory 


Madame Langendorf. the 
great contralto of the etro- 
politan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber. 
lin and Vienna, says : 

May rst, 1908. 

I studied under the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de Rigaud 
uses in herlessons. [Translation.] 
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FAMOUS OPERA SINGER, AND HER HUSBAND, 
WHO ARE FAVORITES AT OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 




















SIDNEY HOMER AND MME. LOUISE HOMER 


Well-Known Contralto Posing with Her Husband for the Camera Fiends of the 
Ocean Grove Orchestra 


Mme. Louise Homer and her husband, Sidney Homer, are among the most 
popular musicians that have appeared at Ocean Grove in the past two seasons. 
Che above picture was taken on the occasion of the recent appearance of these 
two musicians at that resort, and shows Mme. Homer and her husband posing for 
the members of the orchestra, many of whom take pictures of the visiting artists 
as souvenirs of the concert season. Sidney Homer shared in the welcome ac 
corded his wife, and his songs, to which he furnished the accompaniments, were 
greeted with great applause. | ae, Oe 





Mrs. Hanford in Michigan Mrs. Hanford displayed a beautiful qual 

Jackson, Micn., Aug. 1.—Mrs. Katherine ity of voice and an extensive range. She 
Hanford, contralto, of New York, fur- sang with authority and with an apprecia 
nished the program at a musicale given re- tion of the varying styles of her songs. She 
cently at the home of Mrs. W. P. Aber, Was accompanied by Mrs. Grace W. Matte 
This is Mrs, Hanford’s second appearance $0n, who aided materially in the rendition 
in this city, and she was all the more cor- Of the program. 
dially welcomed. Her program included 
songs by Van der Stucken, Goetz, La Forge, Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor of the Men- 
Henschel, Strauss, Massenet, Hahn, d’Har- delssohn Choir of Toronto, and Mrs. Vogt 
| delot, Spross, Ware, Reichart and Pierne. are at Scarborough Beach, Me. 
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CARUSO AGAIN SINGS 
WITH FORMER CHARM 


Tenor Returns to Concert Stage at 
Ostend—Quality and Taste 
Is Improved 


OstTeND, Betcitum, Aug. 1.—Enrico Ca- 
ruso made his first appearance since leav- 
Metropolitan Opera Company at 
the close of last season, before at least 
10,000 persons at the Ostend Kursaal, to- 





ing the 


night 

Although perhaps not quite of the fresh- 
ness and purity that characterized it when 
he was first heard in New York six years 
ago, his voice was still beautiful and love- 
ly. There was far more sweetness in its 
quality than was contained in it last Spring, 
and his control was admirable. 

The miles and miles of affirmation and 
denial that Caruso’s voice had gone “where 
the woodbine twineth” had _ naturally 
aroused the greatest curiosity here. The 
audience, accordingly, was on tenter hooks 
when Caruso entered the balcony to start 
the air vibrating to the aT) bars of 

“Paradiso,” from the opera “L’Africaine.” 

The great tenor has evidently not spent 
his retirement in vain, for he sang with 
more delicacy and taste than has been dis 
played for some seasons past. The cheap 
senseless exaggerations were happily miss- 
ing. 

He was received with the great applause 
that the occasion merited. A tremendous 
roar of acclamation brooked no opposition 
to encores and Caruso sang the noted aria 
from sohéme,” which was followed by 
the ever popular “Rida Pagliacci,” from the 
opera of the latter name. Whoever might 
have remained skeptical could then no 
longer doubt the presence of the “greatest” 
living tenor. 

The ovation was swelled by the hand 
clappings of Burgmeister and other artists 





Charles Henry Meltzer, the critic of the 
New York American, and who witnessed 
the return, expresses his opinion of Ca- 
ruso’s voice as follows: 

“Caruso’s voice has lost much of the 
baritonic quality which marred it during 
the latter part of his operatic career, and 
was more nearly what it used to be—a gen 
uine tenor, lyrical, vet not effeminine. 


Lilli Lehmann at Salzkammergut 

SALZBURG, July 20,.—Lilli Lehmann is at 
her home in the Salzkammergut, and will 
take part again in the Mozart festival here, 
for which she is largely responsible. 


Oscar Straus, composer of “A Waltz 


Dream,” will bring out a new light opera 
entitled “Didi” in Vienna this month. 





Competent, expert accompanist would 
take entire charge of studio next sea- 
son. Could furnish handsome studio fur- 
niture if desired. Could assist; English 
diction a specialty. Address, with full 
particulars, “Katherine,” care “Musical 
America,” 505 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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MME. N ORDICA ’S WEDDING 


American Prima Donna Marries George W. Young with Celebrities 
as Witnesses in London Church 


Loncon, July the well-known 
strains of the wedding march from “Lohen- 
grin,’ Mme. Lillian Nordica, long famous 
as one of its foremost Elsas, became the 
wife of George W. Young, the New York 
banker, at King’s Weigh House Church, 
in Grosvenor Square, at 2:30 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

The bride was given away by James R. 
Carter, secretary of the American Embassy 
in London. Frederick Townsend Martin, 
of New York, was best man. Mrs. Emil 


Del Castillo and Mrs. Baldwin, sisters of 
the bride, and W. Fenton Chauncey accom- 
panied her to the church. There was no 
bridesmaid. 

The small sanctuary was decorated with 
palms and white lilies. The service was 
that of the Church of England. 

A beautiful gown of pale gray satin was 
worn by the bride. The corsage was cov- 
ered with rare Venetian lace. Instead of 
hat or veil she wore a chaplet of laurel 
leaves. A string of handsome pearls, gift 
of the groom, was her only ornament. 

Mrs. Young stopped while going down 
the aisle following the ceremony to shake 
hands with a number of friends. Later 
a reception was held at Claridge’s, at which 
a number of celebrities were present. 

Among the presents were diamonds and 
pearls from the groom, remembrances 
from Ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
the Secretary of the Embassy, and Mrs. 
Carter, the Dowager Duchess of Manches- 
ter, Countess of Shrewsbury, Lady Lister- 
Kaye, Sir Alfred Turner and Mrs. Frank 
Mackay. 

Later the couple left for Southampton, 
to embark on Mr. Young’s yacht for a 
month’s cruise. Before going to America 
they will return to London. 


29.—To 


Several times during the past year rumors 
reached the daily press that the diva was 
again to venture into matrimony. De- 
nials followed from both principals on each 
occasion, and it was not until the prima 
donna’s return from a Canadian tour in 
the Spring that the engagement was ad- 
mitted at a dinner party at the Hotel 
Plaza. 

Three times has Mme. Nordica become a 
bride. While singing in Paris in 1882 she 
met Frederick Gower, a newspaper man of 
Providence, R. I. The following year she 
became his wife. The groom was reported 
lost while making a balloon trip across the 
English Channel. The widow received $40,- 
000 of his $50,000 estate. 

The second wedding occurred in Indian- 
apolis on May 27, 1896. Zoltan Doeme, a 
Hungarian tenor, was the groom. Alleged 
infidelity on the part of the latter brought 
infelicity which ended in divorce in 1904. 

Mme. Nordica, whose real name was Lil- 
lian Norton, was born in Farmington, Me., 
about fifty-four years ago. Her public 
career began in 1875, when she became’ so- 
prano soloist at Grace Church, Boston. 
Three years later she visited Europe as 
soloist with Gilmore’s Band, after which 
she retired to study in Milan. 

Her operatic début occurred in 1880 in 
a theater in Brescia in “La Traviata.” Then 
followed a year operatically in other 
Italian cities, whence she went to St. 
Petersburg, where her success was pro- 
nounced. On July 21, 1881, she made her 
Parisian début as Marguerite in “Faust.” 
Two years later she was heard for the first 
time in New York in the same part at the 
Academy of Music. Since then she has 
sung here more or less continuously, and 
will be a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
House forces during the coming season, 
when she will sing Kundry, /solde and 
other roles. 

George Washington Young was born in 
1864 in Jersey City. He is a self-made 
man, having started life as an office boy in 
a law office. 

He has two children by a divorced wife. 
He is an officer in a number of financial 
concerns in this and other cities. 





FARMINGTON, MeE., Aug. 1.—In prepara- 
tion of the coming visit of Nordica and her 
husband, the old Norton homestead has 
been undergoing repairs for weeks. Since 
the days when the songstress pattered 
over its floors, the baby of the family, 


there has been little change in the old 
mansion. 

The house was built by her father close 
by the old home erected by his grandfather, 
Ephriam Norton, one of Farmington’s earli- 
est settlers, and son of the Major Peter 
Norton, of Martha’s Vineyard, of Colonial 
and Revolutionary wars fame, from whom 
Nordica secured her membership in the 
Society of Colonial Dames and in the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Edwin Norton, her father, did most of 





Aimé Dupont. 
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MME. LILLIAN NORDICA 


the work with his own hands, for in his 
day in the farming sections of Maine the 
head of a family had to be skilled in many 
other things besides farming. 

The location is one of the most pictur- 
esque in Maine. Standing on a hill a little 
more than a mile from Farmington village, 
the house called “Nortonwoods” commands 
a grand view to the north and west that 
takes in Mount Blue, Mount Abram, Mount 
Saddleback, Mount Day and Mount Bald. 

The house has been furnished as an 
ideal Summer resort and adorned with nu- 
merous reminders of Nordica’s triumphs 
in this and other countries. The room in 
which she was born has been made a 
snow-white boudoir. 


TO GIVE CHOPIN RECITALS 








Mme. Riss-Arbeau, Celebrated Abroad, 
to Tour America Next Season 


Mme. Riss-Arbeau, the pianist, so far un- 
known in this country, but enjoying a Eu- 
ropean reputation as one of the greatest 
living virtuosi, and especially as one of the 
few really competent exponents of the Cho- 
pin music—will be in this country early 
next year, and will give Chopin recitals 
for many of the leading organizations. 

Mme. Riss-Arbeau appears very regularly 
as soloist at the Colonne Concerts, Paris, 
and annually at Queen’s Hall, London. 
For the Fall of 19011, Mme. Riss-Arbeau 
has been booked for a great Chopin Festi- 
val tour of the South American cities. On 
this tour she will be accompanied by an 
orchestra, which a well-known American 
conductor-composer will organize in Paris 
~-another instance not only of the increas- 
ing internationalism in music, but of the 
important position Americans are now hold- 
ing in the world’s musical life. 





Wagner’s “Intimate Friend,” Lindau 


Paul Lindau, whose seventieth birthday 
was celebrated in Berlin a few weeks ago 
in presence of some four hundred persons 
prominent in the theatric, literary and mu- 
sical world (Lilli Lehmann and Albert Nie- 
mann, who is seventy-eight years old, were 
among those present), now poses as “an 
intimate friend of Wagner,” says Henry T. 
Finck in the New York Evening Post. In 
1876, when Lehmann and Niemann took 
part in the first Bayreuth Festival, and 
Wagner was greatly in need of journalistic 
support, this same Paul Lindau wrote a 
series of “sober letters” for a Breslau jour- 
nal, in which he poked fun at the festival 
in the most flippant manner. Under the 
narre of “Niichterne Briefe aus Bayreuth” 


these letters were subsequently printed as 
a pamphlet, which the Bayreuth booksellers 
considered too insulting to keep in stock. 
Wagner, too, had his fling at this “inti- 
mate friend” when he wrote one of his 
articles for the Bayreuther Blatter. 


FRIEDLAENDER TO LECTURE 








Eminent German Musician to Make a 
Tour of America 


BurraLo, Aug. 4.—The Buffalo Orpheus, 
at the suggestion of its president, Dr. Will- 
iam Gaertner, has engaged Professor Max 
Friedlaender, of the University of Berlin, 
for a lecture recital in the beginning of 
November, an event which is looked for- 
ward to with the greatest interest and which 
is again proof of this German society’s aim 
to uphold and introduce to American audi- 
ences brilliant German artists. 

Dr. Friedlaender, who is well known 
among musicians especially in regard to his 
famous edition of the Schubert songs and 
many other publications, will arrive in New 
York the middle of October to deliver a 
series of lectures under the auspices of the 
Germanistic Society of America until the 
middle of December. All of his lectures 
will be illustrated by vocal selections ren- 
dered by him, and a capable piano accom- 
panist will be provided by the society. The 
subjects of lectures are (all in German) : 
“Das Deutsche Volkslied,” “Beethoven,” 
“Haydn,” “Mozart’s Opern,” “Weber,” 
“Schubert,” “Chopin,” “Schumann,” “Men- 
delssohn,” “Loewe’s Balladen,” “Brahms,” 
“Deutsche Hausmusik,” “Goethe’s Gedichte 
in Zeigndssischen Kompositionen.” The 
subject for the Buffalo recital has not yet 
been announced. M. B. 


MUSIC IN DRESDEN 








Last Operatic Novelty—An American 
Composer’s Activity 


DRESDEN, July 23.—The last operatic 
novelty before the close of the season was 
Mozart’s immortal “Cosi fan tutte” in Carl 
Scheidemantel’s new arrangement of da 
Ponte’s old book after Calderon’s play, 
“Dame Kobold.” Scheidemantel’s success 
was complete. Text and music go very 
well together. The performance, under 
Ernst von Schuch’s direction, defies de- 
scription. Minnie Nast won favor in the 
leading part and the cast was excellent, 
Scheidemantel and Perron taking parts. 

The American composer, August Sei- 
berg, has published some new compositions, 
among which a “Rondo” for violin and 
piano should be especially mentioned. It 
is an excellent composition. Another 
American, Miss Atkins, a pupil of Walter 
Bachmann, was recently heard to advan- 
tage at a private musicale, playing selec- 
tions by Grieg, and at a previous recital she 
played a Beethoven concerto accompanied 


by her teacher on a second piano. At the 
private musicale the famous actor, Felix 
Schweighofer, was one of the invited 
guests. A. I. 


Calzin Descended from Noted French 
Family 

Alfred Calzin, whose forthcoming tour 
in America is attracting wide interest, is 
descended from a noted French family. 
One of his ancestors, an army officer in 
the reign of Louis XV, was with Mont- 
calm and lost his life at the famous battle 
fought on the plains of Abraham, near 
Quebec. His great-grandfather served 
with the French Volunteers with Lafayette 
and Rochambeau in the War of Independ- 
ence, and was present at the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. His grandfather 
took prominent part in the French revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848, and was proscribed 
after the “coup d'etat” in 1851. His father, 
for.many years a prominent business man, 
was a natural-born musician, and Calzin 
seems to have inherited the gift tenfold. 





Noted Soloists Heard in Allenhurst, N. J. 


Alice Merritt Cochrane and George 
Carré gave an interesting joint recital at 
the Allenhurst Club in Allenhurst, N. J., 
on Sunday last, before a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. 


Emil von Abranyi, the Hungarian con- 
ductor at the Hanover Court Theater, has 
composed an opera, “Francesca da Rimini,” 
which will be produced in Budapest next 
Winter, 





A new Wagnerian tenor named Rosanoff 
has made a great success at Buenos Ayres. 


BIG PHILA. CHORUS 
EXTENDS ITS SCOPE 


People’s Choral Union Combines 
the Sight-Singing Classes Into 
One Great Body 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 2.—With the object 


of combining into one the various 
sight-singing classes of the city, the scope 
of the People’s Choral Union will be greatly 
extended during the coming season. The 
purpose is to give public performances of 
choral music on a broad scale. The chorus 
will be secured from the past and present 
members of the People’s Choral Union, 
nearly 300 in number; from the graduates 
and members of the graduating classes in 
sight-singing in the public schools, and 
from the members of other sight-singing 
classes in the city. An excellent graded 
course of sight-singing is conducted in the 
public schools by Dr. Enoch W. Pearson. 

One of the strict membership require- 
ments is that at least one year’s instruction 
in sight-singing shall have been taken by 
applicants, so that the chorus will start its 
work with a body of trained vocalists. 

The People’s Choral Union was estab- 
lished and for the last three years has been 
conducted by Anne McDonough. The new 
project was thoroughly discussed and agreed 
upon at a meeting last week, when officers 
were elected and a board of governors in- 
stalled. 

The election resulted as follows: Will- 
iam Jay Turner, president; John F. Joline, 
vice-president; Mrs. L. Howard Weatherly, 
second vice-president;; Anne McDonough, 
secretary; Alfred F. Edgell, treasurer; Au- 
gustus B. Coppes, librarian. Board of Gov- 
ernors—Dr. Alfred Reginald Allen, Char- 
lotte W. Hare, John H. Ingham, Dr. Ed- 
ward I. Keffer, Mrs. Edward G. McCollin, 
Frederic Peakes, Noah H. Swayne, 2d, and 
Dorothy Welsh. 

A well-known Philadelphia musician, 
whose name the officers desire withheld for 
the present, will conduct the new organiza- 
tion, which will be similar to the People’s 
Choral Union in New York, directed by 
Dr. Frank Damrosch. 

Oscar Hammerstein was here again last 
Thursday trying voices for his Fall and 
Winter choruses. Of the 300 applicants for 
soprano roles about 100 are to be picked, 
but the impresario withheld announcement 
of the selections. Contraltos, tenors, bari- 
tones and bassos will be heard by him in a 
few weeks. 

Mr. Hammerstein was late in arriving 
here from New York, and seemed in a 
hurry to get through with the tedious and 
trying ordeal. The singers, gathered in his 
new Philadelphia. Opera House, grew im- 
patient, and many of them nervous. With 
George Axt at the piano, each walked to 
the footlights and sang the scale until the 
impresario waved a dismissal or called 
“All right; that’s enough; when you get 
through singing, go—keep on going.” Those 
who had sung before at the “weeding out,” 
several weeks ago, displayed some confi- 
dence, but the new singers in many in- 
stances were very nervous, and the trills in 
their scales made the impresario shake his 
head and compress his lips. He indicated 
his pleasure with a smile, however, when 
any of the singers displayed the quality of 
voice he desired. S. E. E. 


body 


“Wiillneritis” Spreading 


“Wiullneritis” has evidently spread to the 
antipodes. The Sidney agents of Manager 
M. H. Hanson, of New York, have for 
months past made efforts to arrange a 
visit of the noted Dr. Wiillner. A _ sur- 
prisingly large sum is said to have been 
offered for thirty appearances in New Zea- 
land and Australia. Mr. Hanson has sub- 
mitted these offers to the “lieder” singer, but 
is not advocating their acceptance, as they 
would mean the cutting short of the 1909- 
1910 tour in America. Des Moines, Louis- 
ville, Montreal and Toronto have obtained 
dates this week. Others like New Orleans, 
San Antonio, for instance, who are under 
the disadvantage of being far removed from 
the beaten track, are eagerly bidding for an 
appearance of Dr. Wiillner. His first New 
York appearance has now been fixed for 
October 16. He will arrive on the 12th. 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey will sing five times 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra dur- 
ing the month of November. 
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BARITONE, PLAYS HIS 
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LYMAN WELLS CLARY 


Young Baritone Who Gives Unique Song 
Recitals with Himself at the Piano 


Lyman Wells Clary was originally des- 
tined for the profession of electrical engi- 
neering. He entered college with this in 
view, but during his course became so in- 
terested in music that he specialized in the 
subject, devoting most of his time to piano 
and ‘theory. He graduated from Syracuse 
University in June, 1899, taking the degree 
of Bachelor of Music. 

Before the beginning of his college course 
Mr. Clary was the baritone soloist at one 
of the most important churches in Syracuse, 
and finally became choir director, but with 
the beginning of his college course all pro- 
fessional work stopped, and the fact that 
he possessed a voice was almost forgotten 
in his interest in piano and organ. How 
ever, toward the close of his college career 
Mr. Clary again began singing and accepted 
positions with the most important churches 
in his home city, shortly after his gradua- 
tion removing to New York, where he took 
up vocal work under Gwilym Miles and 
John Dennis Mehan. 

In New York Mr. Clary has been soloist 
with the University Glee Club, at Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at the Madi- 
son Avenue Church, and at the Brick 
Church, East Orange. As an oratorio singer 
he possesses a large répertoire, including 
such works as the “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” 
“Messiah,” “Creation,” “Manzoni Requiem,” 
Rossini’s “Messe Solenelle” and “Stabat 
Mater,” Gounod’s “Redemption” and “Mors 
et Vita,” etc. 

Mr. Clary has been most successful in 
his oratorio work, and is well suited to the 
interpretations of these various roles be- 
cause of his breadth of education and mu 
sical knowledge. But he is especially happy 
in his recital work. In the latter Mr. 
Clary is unique in that he plays his own 


accompaniments. The sympathetic quality 
of his voice, which is a baritone of full 
and even tone; the singer’s pleasing per- 
sonality and his great ability as a pianist all 
combine to make these programs of more 
than ordinary interest. At a recent recital 
Mr. Clary sang the following numbers: 


Come raggio di Sol, Caldara; Visione Veneziana, 
Brogi; Serenade (Don Giovanni), Mozart; Dic 
Lotosblume, Schumann; Traum durch die Dam- 
merung, Strauss; Traume, Schmerzen, Wagner; 
Thy Beaming Eyes, MacDowell; How Much I Love 
Thee, La Forge; Myera, Clutsam; Sweet Is Tip- 
perary, Fisher, Leezie Lindsay, Old Scotch; Pense« 
d’Automne, Massenet; Le Baiser, Goring-Thomas; 
aria from Le Roi de Lahore, Massenet. 


OLIN DOWNES WRITES 
FROM “OTHER SIDE” 


Musical Critic Says Russell Per- 
vades Europe—Pleased with . 
Leo Slezak, the Tenor 


Olin Downes, musical editor and critic 
of the Boston Post, and who is also known 
as a writer for MusicAL AMERICA, in a 
letter dated Paris, July 16, says: 

“At present Henry Russell pervades Eu- 
rope. He leaves Paris the day after to- 
morrow, to return on the 24th. He has en- 
gaged his artists and practically arranged 
the répertoire for the opening season of the 
Boston Opera House, and he is now con- 
cerned with artists for the seasons I9I10 
II-I2. 

“The stress put upon impresarios capable 
of offering singers engagements can only be 
appreciated when viewed with the naked 
eye. Small wonder, when one considers the 
average salaries that are paid here. Though 
the management of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany has long since made known its inten- 
tions as regards salaries, ‘stars’ and the 
like, it is probable that most of the artists 
hailing from this wondrous city will be as 
well conditioned there as they are here. 

“When Greek meets Greek. What has 
transpired in the United States during re- 
cent days regarding the mysterious manceu- 
vers of Florencio Constantino and the Man- 
hattan and Boston opera companies I do 
not know at time of writing, but from the 
attitude of representatives here it would 
seem that Constantino’s appearance in Bos- 
ton on the opening night of November 8 is 
still a matter of argument. 

“However it may be, Mr. Russell is the 
farthest from being disturbed. He smiles 
pleasantly and observes that the treasury of 
the Boston company holds a deposit of a 
number of thousand francs in the name of 
Constantino, which the latter has no inten 
tion of relinquishing. We shall see what we 
shall see. 

“London is still the scene of many activi- 
ties. For one whose sweet tooth has been 
whetted by Mr. Hammerstein there is Co- 
vent Garden in full blast. Then there are 
the superb ballets at the Alhambra and the 
Empire, to say nothing of the Coliseum, 
where I saw four of the famous Russian 
dancers from St. Petersburg do some pas 
seuls and the like. The concertizers are not 
dead yet, either, as witness little Pepito 
Arriola, who has an unreasonable and irri- 
tating grasp of the keyboard, who walks 
through a Bach fugue with the admirable 
sang froid that a Liliputian some two feet 
high displayed here the other day at the 
dwarf village in the Zoological Gardens, 
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RE-ENFORCING THE TONE OF A ’CELLO 











The Auxeto ’Cello, as Played by Herr van Biene 


The auxeto ‘cello, referred to in recent 
London correspondence to Musica AMER- 
ICA, iS causing much interest in the Euro- 
pean musical world. This attachment, 
known as the auxetophone, is the invention 
of the Hon. Charles Parsons, of turbine 
fame, and is a mechanism by means of 
which compressed air can be utilized to 
strengthen the tone of the instrument to 
which it is attached. It may be described 
as a comb, or multiple-reed valve of alu- 
minium, which is hinged so that each tooth 


of the comb can vibrate closer to or further 
from a corresponding slot opening in a 
little box to which compressed air is sup- 
plied at about five pounds’ pressure. When 
applied to the ‘cello or other stringed in- 
strument the valve is connected by a rod 
of aluminium to the bridge of the instru- 
ment. Thus the valve is caused to vibrate 
in accord with the characteristic tone of the 
instrument. The instrument was heard at 
a recital given in Queen’s Hall by August 
van Biene. 





when he sang one of the devil songs 
of the French music halls in the most ad 
mirable French, swinging his cane the while. 
With his shining silk hat and his cosmopoli 
tan air he looked exactly like a pocket edi 
tion of the late Fred R. Comee, of Sym 
phony Hall. 

“At Covent Garden it was my privilege 
to hear the much heralded Leo Slezak, the 
tenor, who makes his American début next 
season at the Metropolitan in New York, 
and who will also sing in Boston as Otello, 
and a fine Otello he was. It is impossible 
to prophesy the caprices of our cities, but 
Mr. Slezak should be warmly ereeted. He 
is not a perfect singer, though he has a 
fine, big voice. His mezzo-forte is not good; 


his piano often does not carrv, and in 
stressful moments he is inclined to force 
tone. The voice. however. has rare ex 


pressive power, if the singing rather lacks 
finesse: and as an interpreter of great emo 
tions Slezak is an imposing figure, as be 
comes a man of intense sincerity and dra 
matic force. That performance will alwavs 
be remembered by me. to say nothing of the 
touching and trulv Shakespearian Desde- 
mona and Mr. Scotti’s subtle Jago. TIT 
heard more. too, which Boston will hear 

Emmy Destinn as Floria Tosca, who stood 


like a Greek goddess avenged as_ she 
dropped the knife beside the murdered 
Scar pia.” 


Better Librettos for Musical Comedies 


An interesting sign of the times has been 
the improvement in the grade of writers 
who are turning out librettos for the Amer 
ican musical comedy stage. Recentlv it 
was announced that O. Henry, America’s 
leading short-story writer, was at work on 
an oneratic production, which will be called 
“Lo.” This week the announcement was 
made that Augustus Thomas, the leadine 
dramatic author of America, was writing a 
libretto for a light operatic comedian 


An Appreciation from Mr. de Koven 


3AR HaArpor, Me., July 28, 1909 
lo the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

Many thanks for your appreciative ar 
ticle in MustcAt America of Julv 24. | 
think it expresses my ideas very faithfully 
and effectively. Very truly yours, 

REGINALD DE KoveNn 


Mr. Copley Back from Vacation Trip 


Richard Copley, of the Henry Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, has returned from a vaca- 
tion with a coat of tan and a string of 
victories in pinochle tourneys, held during 
the thirteen days of the return trip from 
St. John, Nova,Scotia, via water 


“NATOMA” UNDER WAY 


Victor Herbert Speaks of His Strange 
Magnetism for Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 1.—Victor Herbert 
and Joseph Redding are hard at work on 
the opera of “Natoma” at the latter’s apart 
ments at the Huntingdon Valley Country 
Club. 

“It was part accident and part destiny 
which brought us here to finish the work,” 
said Mr. Herbert, smiling the indecipherable 
and fleeting smile with which he is wont to 
greet questions concerning the grand opera. 

“But I tell you this,” he continued, “I 
have had few opera scores that have not 
had their inceptions here, been worked out 
or finished here. Sometimes during the 
process of writing an opera I am sure to 
find myself in Philadelphia. Often the ideas 
for the whole grand opera come to me here. 
The whole of ‘Little Nemo’ and the ‘Prima 
Donna’ were written in pencil as I sat on 
the orchestra platform at Willow Grove. 
Other of my operas I have written or con 
ceived in the Bellevue-Stratford or at the 
Country Club. 

“So that, although I had made no plan 
with Mr. Redding to bring ‘Natoma’ over, 
| had a feeling that fate would bring him. 
I cannot explain why it is that Philadelphia 
has played so vital a part always in my 
musical destiny, but it has.” 





Lester S. Butler, the Boston vocal teacher 
and composer, is summering at Peterboro, 
Fitzwilliam and the Laurel Lake region in 
New l'ampshire 








The Musician 


Appreciates the artistic piano as a 
medium of expression of his inter- 
pretation of the composer’s works. 
The action is the most essential part 
of the piano to the performer, for on 
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season in Columbus, O. These concerts 
have generally been very enjoyable, but 
have never before been in the hands of a 
practical musician. There is every reason 
to expect an advance in point of excellence 
the coming year. 





Herman Ebeling, a well-known Columbus, 
O., musician and director, will spend his 
vacation in Europe. 

a &* } 

Elizabeth Sullivan, of Columbus, O., has 
gone to Seattle, Wash., to teach piano, har- 
mony and music history. 

. ee 

G. Wright Nichols, organist of the Bal- 
timore Oratorio Society, is summering at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 

Se 


Mme. Rita Elandi, a prominent singer and 
teacher of Cleveland, O., has gone to Mack- 
inac Island for her Summer vacation. 

* * * 

A decided acquisition to Salt Lake’s vocal 
forces is Florence Kimball, who has. lately 
returned. from. a course of vocal study. in 
Boston. 

es 8 

Estelle Musson, pianist, a musician well 
known in Northern Ohio, is studying in 
New York with Raphael Joseffy during the 
Summer months, 

bh 80 

Beatrice McCue, contralto, secretary of 
the Tuesday Musical Club, of Akron, O., 
for the past season, is spending her vaca- 
tion in the Adirondacks. 

. @ ‘es 

Julius Singer, a violin teacher, of Buffalo, 
has had so many applications for instruc- 
tion throughout the Summer that his stu- 
dio, at No. 63 Granger place, will remain 
open until the Fall season. 

* * * 


_ Lenore Gregory, a talented young violin- 
ist, of Portland, Ore., left recently for 
Germany, where she will continue her mu- 
sical studies under Markees, of the Royal 
High School of Berlin. , 

° “@-s 

rhe annual musicale at Wesley Grove, 
Md., was held Thursday night. There were 
selections by Emily Diver, soprano; David 
FE. Francis, Charles FE. Welmon, Henrietta 
Hammond, violinist, and Mrs, W. T. Con- 
yers, 

, * * * 

A series of five concerts is being planned 
by W. H. Stallings, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A,, Baltimore, to be held on 
the roof of the building. The first concert 
was given by C. Sherman Knight’s Band 
last week. 

* * * 

Edna Estelle Hall, pianist, and Marjorie 
Bliss Hilborn, soprano, of New Haven, 
Conn., gave an interesting recital at Bridge- 
water recently. The concert was for the 
benefit of the library fund, and was largely 
attended. 

. ee 

H. Evan Williams, a tenor, who is known 
all over the United States, has gone to 
Seattle, Wash., to participate in the Welsh 
festival to be held under the auspices of the 
management of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. 

oe 8 

Felix A. McNally, tenor of the Associate 
Congregational Church, Baltimore, was the 
soloist at the Sunday evening concert at 
Mount Holly ‘Inn. His numbers included 
Schira’s “I Dreamt,” Nevins’ “Rosary” and 
a song by De Fontenailles. 

he ae 

Lorenzo Platt Oviatt, organist and choir- 
master of Christ P. E. Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., gave an organ recital recently at 
Forbes Chapel, New Haven, Conn. Mr. 
Oviatt was formerly organist of the First 
M. FE. Church, of New Haven, and Christ 
P. E. Church, West Haven. 

* 4 * 

The Sunday evening concerts at the 
Craig House are again proving a popular 
feature at Falmouth Heights, Mass., this 
Summer. At a recent occasion the Lorelei 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mrs. E. 
B. Salandri, gave an interesting program, 
assisted by Mrs. A. J. Lins, soprano. 

* * * 


Mrs. Katherine Bruot, accompanist, and 
president of the Tuesday Musical Club, of 
Akron, ©O.; Grace Henry, mezzo-soprano; 
Katherine Henry, pianist, and Mrs. D. L. 
Marvin, mezzo-soprano, are spending some 
time with Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, contralto, 
also of Akron, at her cottage in the Snow 
Islands 

* * os 

Grace Hamilton Morrey will have charge 

of the University twilight concerts next 


SS 3 
wks 
\ 


*x* * * 


Pupils of Ferne Carlton, pianist, of Co- 
lumbus, O., were recently heard in a re- 
cital at her studio, No. 70 North Champion 
avenue. The program was given by Ruth 
Metters,. Irvin Spencer, Dorothy Savage, 
EKmrys Walters, Isabelle McClure, Eliza- 
beth Thomson, Mabel Walters, Ruth Evans, 
Mildred Gardner, Edna Lamb and Clara 
Pierce. 

* * ok 

Mrs. Jennie Gardner-Stewart, soprano of 
Eustace Place Temple, and also of the 
choir of Mount Vernon Place. Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore, is spending 
the Summer at Penobscot Bay, on_ the 
Maine coast, and at Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mrs. Stewart’s work in oratorios and con- 
cert has made her prominent in musical 
circles. 

ee 

Harry Woodstock and his choir boys 
from St. Barnabas’ Church, Rivington-on- 
the-Hudson, arrived at Hardscrabble, Sun- 
set Beach, Brandford, Conn., last week for 
their customary week’s outing. Mr. Wood- 
stock has for his guest Professor Walter 
Jausmann, instructor in vocal music at the 
Castle, the Misses Mason’s school, larry 
town, N. Y 

= 

Arthur Conradi, the Baltimore violinist, 
who is spending the Summer in Western 
Maryland, gave a recital on Saturday in 
Pythias Hall, Sharpsburg, Md., before a 
large audience. He was assisted by his 
brother, Austin Conradi, at the piano, and 
Carl H. Otte, tenor. The audience included 
many from Shepherdstown, W. Va., and 
Hagerstown, Md. 

* * * 

Special interest is attached to the concert 
of August 6 at Chautauqua, N. Y., on ac 
count of the fact that by means of it rec- 
ognition will be given that this date is the 
centenary of Alfred Tennyson. The pro- 
gram will be arranged as a memorial to 
the great poet, and will be largely made up 
of lyrics and choruses set to the poems of 
\lfred Tennyson. 

>. 

Howard Hutchinson, tenor, of Perdue 
University, who is spending the Summer at 
the home of his brother, in Brandford. 
Conn., was the soloist at a musicale given 
at the home of the Misses Russell, in 
brandford, recently. Mr. Hutchinson, who 
had not been heard for many years in his 
home town, sang in a manner that was a 
revelation to his friends, 

ee 

Rehearsals have begun at the Garden 
Theater for another “Merry Widow” com- 
pany. Several of the original New York 
cast will be in the company when it opens 
at Asbury Park on August 25. In a few 
days “The Love Cure” rehearsals will be 
started on the New Amsterdam Theater 
stage, where this Viennese operetta will 
have its first New York performance on 
August 30. 

* * * 

Robert L. Paul’s new composition, “Valse 
LD’Amour,” was given its initial public ren- 
dition by the City Park Band, under the 
direction of Daniel Feldmann, at Clifton 
Park, Baltimore, Friday evening, and was 
enthusiastically received. Mr. Paul is 
teacher of harmony and composition at the 
Maryland College for Women, Lutherville, 
Md. He is also organist and choirmaster 
of the Church of the Prince of Peace, Wal- 
brook. 

x 

Florence Reid, a popular young Buffalo 
singer, made her professional début recently 
at the Apollo Theater, in Atlantic City, in 
“The Gay Hussars,” under the management 
of Henry W. Savage. Miss Reid sings one 
of the leading rdles in the operetta, and 
created a very favorable impression not 
only for her singing, but also for her very 
clever dancing. She is now appearing with 
the company at the Knickerbocker Theater, 
in New York. 

* * * 

lhe United German Singers of Brooklyn 
held a meetin > recently at which the matter 
of placing the ‘trophy of the last singing 
festival, the bust of Carl Maria Von Weber, 


in Prospect Park was discussed. lhe gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that the celebration 
ought to be combined with the full concert 
of the singers to be given at Prospect Park 
on September 19. Some were of the opinion 
that there should be a separate festival for 
the unveiling of the statue at Prospect 
Park worthy of the Brooklyn singers, who 
have thrice won the first prize in national 
singing contests. 
i a <a 

Max Hanisch, director of the German 
Theater, Philadelphia, and Conductor von 
Wegern, the musical director at that house, 
have been notified of the success of their 
comic opera, “The Merry Widow Re-mar- 
ried,” recently given at Chester Park, Cin- 
cinnati, by a Summer opera company headed 
by Adelaide Norwood. The work is now 
in English, and the Shuberts have already 
hooked the production for forty weeks next 
season. Miss Norwood played the title role 
in “Madama Butterfly” when that_opera 
was given in English at the Lyric Theater 
at the close of the season. 

* * * 

Many prominent musicians of Akron, O., 
and the vicinity have left for their Sum- 
mer’s rest after a busy season. Among 
those who are away are Mrs. E. P. Otis, 
soprano and director, who is at her Sum- 
mer home in Les Cheneaux Islands, Mich. ; 
Rena Wils, organist, who is snending a 
month on Lake Erie; Mrs. R. M. Wana- 
maker, soprano, who is also on Lake Erie; 
Mrs. N. O. Mather, contralto, who is at 
Atlantic City: Mrs. Nathan Berk, soprano, 
who is touring Europe, and Albert Peters, 
pianist, who has returned to his home town 
for the Summer after studying in Vienna 
for some time. 

a 

Mrs. William Wrigley, who before her 
marriage was Alice FE. Crane, has just com- 
pleted a successful second year at the Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School at Indiana 
Springs, Pa. Mr. Wrigley is head of the 
violin department and Mrs. Wrigley is at 
the head of the piano school. With recitals, 
private lessons and lectures on music his- 
tory, Mrs. Wrigley is an active teacher. Mr. 
Wrigley is engaged for recitals at Chautau 
qua this season. Mrs. Wrigley taught for 
a year and a half in Columbus, O., shortly 
after her return from Europe. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wrigley met in Berlin as music stu 
dents, afterward being fellow-students in 
Brussels. 

. oe 

The Beethoven String Quartet, W. Ches 
ter Sederberg, director and ’cellist, is mak- 
ing its rehearsals enjoyable by interspersing 
its more serious work with impromptu num 
bers, given by Mr. Sederberg’s pupils and 
others. Eleanor Wright, soprano, instructor 
at Columbia University, New York, sang 
Gounod’s “O Divine Redeemer” at the last 
rehearsal, with accompaniment of piano, 
organ, harp, violin and ’cello. The Chopin 
G minor trio was played by Ethel Gwynn, 
violinist; Marion Treibler, pianist, and Mr 
Sederberg, ’cellist. The other members of 
the organization are Nancy E. Foster, first 
violin; Mark A. Welch, viola, and Helen 
M. Steemann, second piano. 

* * x 

A project is under way to extend the size 

and work of the People’s Choral Union of 





Philadelphia, of which Anne McDonough 
was the founder and first conductor. The 
Choral Union has organized with the 
avowed object of combining into one body 
the members of the various sight-singing 
classes in Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
giving public performances of choral music, 
and the following board of directors was 
elected last week: President, William Jay 
Turner ; first vice-president, John F. Joline; 
second vice-president, Mrs. L. Howard 
Weatherly; secretary, Anne McDonough; 
treasurer, Alfred F. Edgell; librarian, Au- 
gustus B. Coppes; governors, Dr. Alfred 
Reginald Allen, Charlotte W. Hare, John 
H. Ingham, Dr. Edward I. Keffer, Mrs. 
Edward G. McCollin, Frederick Peakes, 
Noah H. Swayne and Dorothy Welsh. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
COURSE FOR ORGANISTS 


Five Scholarships Announced for New 
Department—Choir Training to 
Be Included 


A rare opportunity will be afforded or- 
ganists and choirmasters in the courses of 
extension teaching at Columbia University 
in the season of 1909-1910. This will be 
given in conjunction with the regular 
courses of the Department of Music. As 
an added impetus and source of extra ef- 
fort, five scholarships of $300 each may 
be awarded candidates for the organist and 
choirmaster certificate, on September 28. 

The organ classes will be under the able 
tutelage of Felix Lamond. Walter Henry 
Hall, the distinguished. organist at St. John 
the Divine’s Church, St. Matthew’s Church 
and leader of other prominent musical or- 
ganizations, will essay the duties of teacher 
of choir training for boys’ voices and mixed 
choirs, and choral conducting. 

F. E. Ward will take up the classes in 
harmony and counterpoint. The general 
courses in the history of music will continue 
to be under the well-known musical peda 
gogue, Daniel Gregory Mason. 

Professor Cornelius Riibner, who lately 
came more saliently into the limelight by 
the fact of his being one of the judges 
at the Sangerfest at Madison Square Gar 
den, will teach other courses in composition, 
musical form and orchestration, while Pro- 
fessor Farnsworth will instruct in the 
teaching of music in public schools. 





New Italian Dancer for Metropolitan 


Paris, Aug. 2.—Loie Fuller, who has been 
commissioned by Andreas Dippel to organ- 
ize a new ballet corps for the Metropolitan, 
has engaged Rita Sacchetto, the new Italian 
danseuse, as prima ballerina. Sacchetto, 
who is a young woman of quaint beauty, at- 
tracted a good deal of attention in Brussels, 
Paris and other cities last Winter with her 
Duncanesque dancing of the classics. At 
present she is filling engagements in Spain. 


Friedrich Gernsheim, the German com- 
poser, reached his seventieth birthday last 
Saturday. He is still teaching in Berlin 
at the Master-School of the Academy. 
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TENOR DALMORES PROUD 
OF SELF-MADE CAREER 


Began His Musical Work as a French 
Horn Player—Sang in a Synagogue— 
“Make-Up” Art a Hobby 


Lonpon, July 31.—Charles Dalmorés has 
here earned the title of being one of the 
most popular singers. Much interest is 
taken in the French tenor, who was for- 
merly a French horn player. 

The tenor was born at Nancy, where his 
grandfather was a conductor, and where 
his father, an amateur ’cellist, was a printer 
— works. He is thirty-seven years 
old. 

In early life Dalmorés played his instru- 
ment in the Nancy Orchestra, and later 
studied singing with Dauphin, a _ noted 
basso, who sang for twelve consecutive sea- 
sons at Covent Garden. 

“When I was twenty-five,” said Dalmorés, 
“I was very poor, and was glad to accept 
any engagement that would provide me with 
the means to obtain food. For some time I 
was the first tenor in the choir of the syna- 
gogue at Lyons, and received $12 a month 
for my services. My present position in 
the operatic world is due entirely to my 
own efforts, and I am proud of the fact 
that I am a self-made man. 

“In whatever city I maybe I ‘make a 
point of visiting the museums, partly for 
the purpose of general study and partly to 
find out whether one can get fresh designs 
for costumes. This is not vanity. My great 
desire is to wear historically accurate dress 
on the stage, and as the operatic field is so 
extensive there are always opportunities for 
improvement. 

“T have already changed my Lohengrin 
costumes three times, and quite recently I 
have obtained a fresh idea which will ne- 
cessitate another expensive outlay for my 
next anpearance in this work. In Charpen- 
tier’s ‘Louise,’ an opera which I am de- 
lighted to find is so appreciated by English 
musicians, I ‘make up’ exactly like the com 
poser, and after the first performance at 
Brussels he kindly sent me his congratu- 
lations. 

“I do not confine my attentions to mu- 
seums. An operatic singer should visit the 
theaters in order to pick up new points in 
the art of acting, and who has better 
chances to see the theatrical stars of all 
nationalities than the wandering singer?” 








The “Salomé” dance dies hard, but at 
last it has found a rival in a “Delilah” 
dance devised by Odette Valery, the Man- 
hattan’s prima ballerina last season, who 
is making a success with her new terpsi- 
chorean act in London just now. 
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CATHOLIC POLICY OF 
BERLIN ROYAL OPERA 


Thirty-One Composers Represented 
in the Repertoire of the 
Season Just Closed 


Bertin, July 20.—Named according to 
their importance, the leading European 
opera houses are the Munich Court opera, 
the Imperial Opera of Vienna, the Opéra 


Comique of Paris, the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie, of Brussels; La Scala, of Milan, and 
the Royal Operas of Dresden and Berlin. 
Of these the Berlin Opera House’s policy 
is perhaps the most catholic. The list of 
operas given last season is a fair example 
of what is done at this theater, which is 
open for ten months in the year and gives 
a performance every evening in the season. 
The season began in the middle of last 
August with “Tristan und Isolde” and 
closed June 14 with “G6étterdammerung,” 
which ended a Nibelungen cycle. Thirty- 
two German, eleven French and nine Ital- 
ian works were given. The fifty-two operas 
sung had thirty-one composers. 

The novelties in the list were “Elektra,” 
“Versiegelt” and “A Winter’s Tale,” which 
had only three times as much success as 
“Habanera,” which was heard but once. 


_The majority of representations went to 


Wagner, who had eighty-four performances 
to his credit. Richard Strauss was the sec- 
ond most popular composer. The most pop- 
ular Italian composer was Puccini, with 
twenty-two representations, while the most 
popular Frenchman was Thomas. whose 
“Mignon,” largely through the popularity 
of Geraldine Farrar in Berlin, was heard 
fourteen times. It is doubtful if it was sung 
any more frequently in Paris. The compos- 
ers who were formerly represented on the 
list but were not heard this year at all were 
D’Albert, Bellini, Cherubini, Von Flotow, 
Rubinstein, Schillings and Smetana. New 
productions were “Die Fledermaus,” “Iphi- 
genie in Aulis” and Mehul’s “Josef in 
Aegypten.” 


U. S. MARINE BAND PLAYS 





National Organization Gives Two Con- 
certs at Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 1.—The United 
States Marine Band, Lieutenant W. H. 
Santlemann, director, gave two concerts 
here on Monday and Tuesday evenings last. 
Owing to a recent law passed by Congress 
the band cannot appear at any other place 
outside of Washington except Ocean 
Grove, and it will not be allowed to play 
here after a five years’ contract which Tali 
Esen Morgan has has expired. 

Both concerts were well attended, and 
the band performed two interesting pro- 
grams. Owing to the peculiar status of en- 
listed musicians, the playing of the hand 
was perhaps not equal to the playing of 
certain concert bands now touring the coun- 
try, but the audiences were interested in 
the band because of its relation with the 
army and the President, and were lavish 
with their applause. Encores were numer- 
ous. The children’s chorus assisted at the 
second concert, and the ensemble of band, 
chorus and organ was noteworthy. 


A. b., J. 
SUMMER ORGAN RECITALS 


Mrs. Edith Porter Kraft and W. J. 


Kraft Entertain Columbia 
Students 


Students of the Summer session at Co 
lumbia University have been privileged to 
hear a series of organ recitals given by 
William J. Kraft. 

An interesting program was that given 
on the afternoon of July 28. It included 
loseph Callaert’s Sonata No. 2, in A Major; 
Flaxington Harker’s “In the Twilight,” Le- 
mare’s “Arcadian Idyl” and two composi- 
tions by Horatio W. Parker. 

Mrs. Edith Porter Kraft, soprano soloist, 
sang “With Verdure Clad,” from Handel: 
Nevin’s “The Rosary” and Luise Reihardt’s 
“In the Time of Roses.” 

Jacques Urlus, the new tenor at Leipsic, 
seems to be one of the most distinguished 
singers of the day in Germany. He has 
been engaged for the part of Tristan at the 
Munich Wagner festivals. There is a for 
tune in store for the next great Wagnerian 
tenor. Tacques Urlus also sings the French 
and Italian répertoire 

Dalton Baker, the well-known English 
oratorio bass-baritone, will spend one of 
the Winter months in America, under the 
management of Loudon Charlton. 





A LISZT POST-CARD 








Recently MusitcaL AMERICA presented a 
reproduction of a novel Beethoven post- 
card which is attracting the attention of 
American tourists in Europe. The portrait 


of the great composer was produced 
through the ingenious employment of 
graceful nude figures. The portrait of 


Liszt, shown herewith, was submitted by 
Clarence Eddy, the well-known concert 
organist, and the artful poses of the young 
women contribute to an even better likeness 
than in the Beethoven card. 


MANHATTAN BEACH’S OPENING 


Seaside Movement to Restore Musical 
Prestige to Famous Resort 


Sea breezes and the opening of the new 
music shell at Manhattan Beach on Friday 
evening of last week attracted a goodly 
crowd. Special trains, autos and boats all 
brought their delegations. The theatrical 
world was represented largely. 

There were numerous attractions, salient 
among them being the singing of the Kreut 
zer Quartet Club of 150 voices, who labored 
so well and so valiantly at the recent Sang 
erfest. The concert by the British Guards 
Band, under the baton of Lieutenant Carl 
E. Carleton, was a close second. Another 
musical attraction was the Schumann Quar 
tet. 

Judge F. C. Moore made the dedicatory 
address. The pavilion and grounds were 
hung with flags, and when daylight faded 
strings of Japanese lanterns added color to 
the picture. 

The effort is being made to restore the 
musical prestige which so long was a tra 
dition at Manhattan Beach. Manager Amer 
announces that high-class musical programs 
will be given during August, and that Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and other prominent sing 
ers have been engaged 


STUDYING “MONNA VANNA” 


Mary Garden Breaking Rest with Re- 
hearsals of New Rédle 


Paris, July 31.—Mary Garden, returned 
from Aix-les-Bains, is leading a quiet life 
Horseback riding in the Bois is her spe 
cialty. After her arduous American season 
she has not appeared in opera. 

She is now studying the title role in 
“Monna Vanna,” which was created ‘here 
last Winter by Mme. Bréval. The latter is 
no longer with the Paris Opéra. Miss Gar 
den will make her début in the rdle Septem 
ber 15, with Dufranne as Guido. 

The prima donna considers the role most 
beautiful, and is pleased with the idea of 
singing it at the Manhattan Opera House 
and in this city. 

On Monday Dufranne sang Wolfram at 
the two hundredth performance of “Tann 
hauser” at the Paris Opéra, 


Ricordi’s “Italian Bayreuth” Falls 
Through 
Mitan, July 20.—The “Italian Bayreuth, 


which Tito Ricordi was to found in Venic« 
will not be opened. It was proposed to giv 
model performances of old and new Italian 
operas in the famous opera house of La 
Fenice in August and early September. Th 
stockholders, who have owned their boxes 
for generations, however, were unwilling 
to have them occupied by foreign million 
aires, and as it was not possible to give the 
performances without the money of the 
millionaires the season will not materializ 


PARK BANDS SUPPLY 
CINCINNATI MUSIC 


Summer School Sessions End and 
Local Professionals Close 
Up Their Studios 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 2.—Notwithstanding 
the fact that Cincinnatians have been suffer- 
ing from the torrid July weather, there has 
still been some activity musically. On 
Wednesday evening a delightful program 
of chamber music was given by Theodor 
sohlmann, the distinguished German pian 
ist; Bernard Sturm, violinist, and Julius 
Sturm, ‘cellist. 

Of course, in the parks and Summer re 
sorts there are many attractions of greater 
or less importance. Regular concerts are 
given on Saturday afternoons in Burnet 
Woods, and Weber’s Prize Military Band 
may be heard on Sunday afternoons in 
Eden Park. The Chester Park Opera Com 
pany continues to tempt a few people, but 
unfortunately, does not reach the people 
who probably would attend should the man- 
agement put on operas and singers of 
greater merit. 

At the Zoological Garden, Phillipino and 
his band have been drawing large crowds 
during the past week, and Henry Froeh 
lich, the well-known Cincinnati conductor. 
began a series of concerts at the Zoo with 
his Cincinnati Reed Band yesterday. 

As the Summer classes in the various 
schools draw to a close the last of the 
teachers are leaving the city, and for sev- 
eral weeks at least studios will be silent. 
Among those who left Cincinnati during 
the past week are Frederick Shailer Evans 
and Hans Richard, the Swiss pianist. Mr. 
Richard expects to spend the remainder of 
the Summer at some quiet spot in Michigan, 
where he will be absolutely free from in 
terruption, and spend the time in practice 
preparing for the many concert engage- 
ments he will be called upon to fill during 
the coming season yo 





Dr. Lawson to Make a Southern Tour 

Dr. Franklin Lawson, the tenor, has been 
engaged by one of the Southern Bureaus 
for a five weeks’ tour through the South 
next Spring, beginning early in April. Dr. 
Lawson is now in Paris, with a class, 
coaching with Frank King Clark. 


Cilea, the composer of “Adrienne Le- 
couvreur’ and “Gloria,” was married last 
month to a Signorina Lavarello, of Va- 
razze, near Genoa. 








THE ETUDE 
Every Music Lover Needs “The Etude” 


Because The Etude brings the very cream of 
the best musical thought of the entire world to 
you once a month at a merely nominal price. 
Because the music of The Etude alone, ag 
gregating atleast 180 pieces of all styles and 
grades for piano, voice, violin and organ, 
would cost you twenty times as much as an 
entire year’s subscription. 

$1.50 per year; a sample for five two-cent 
stamps, if you mention Musical America. 


THE ETUDE 
1712 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 








Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


The Piano *, Organ 
Purchaser's Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘‘Musical Amer- 
ica.”’ (266 pages—25 cents by 
mail prepaid.) 


MUSIC TRADES CoO., 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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MUSICAL AMERICA August 7, 1900. 








WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 


upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 


bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 


way & Sons.” 
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W™ KNABE & CO. 


BALTIMORE NEWYORK WASHINGION 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 
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PIANOS 


For over eighty-six years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction. 
MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING &” SONS 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 











Micon & Hennlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 











EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI NEw YORK CHICAGO 

















For Sixty Years | 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest 
in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New Yorr i 














PIANOS DERBY, 


Heary F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 
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Henry F.Miller =: Sterlin 
Piano and Player Piano Construction. 


PIANOS ‘MADE IN BOSTON ~ 


ESTABLISHED C.H. DITSON & CO. 





- the » Baldwin Piano 


'} Geand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis song 


Beautiful quality” of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 


ro a by” great 


Toe Batrsin Company 





ee West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 


(SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT CRANDS, 
PARLOR GRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


at x it’s not a SMITH & NIXON, It’s pot a 
GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CAS 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO co. 
10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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the higher 
ideals in 
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NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES _ 








The Strich @ Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factery and Offices 


140h Street and Rebbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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27 Union Square Grand and Inverted Grand Pianog Illustrated Art 


New York Catalogue 
Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made gu 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 










Federal Printing Co., N. Y. 





